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Lord,  I Am  Not  A Good  Speaker 

by  Cilde  Grover,  Reedwood  Friends  Church 

(Paraphrased  from  the  Living  Bible,  Exodus  3 and  4.) 

Moses  said,  " I am  not  the  person  for  that  job;  who  will  I say  sent  me?"  God  answered,  "Just  say 
I AM  has  sent  me." 

Moses  said,  " They  won't  believe  me,  they  will  say  God  didn't  appear  to  me. " "Lord,  I am  not  a good 
speaker.  I never  have  been  and  1 am  not  now,  even  after  you  have  spoken  to  me." 

And  the  Lord  said,  "Who  has  made  your  mouth;  isn't  it  1?  Go  and  do  as  I tell  you  for  I will  help 
you  to  speak  well,  and  I will  tell  you  what  to  say.” 

But  Moses  said,  "Lord,  Please!  Send  someone  else." 

Sunday  Morning — Meeting  for  Worship 

Heart  beating  fast,  throbbing. 

Can  this  really  be  the  message  I am  supposed  to  give? 

No  one  wants  to  hear  this.  What  will  people  think? 

Are  hearts  prepared,  am  I prepared? 

No.  I'll  wait;  it  will  go  away.  Someone  else  will  speak. 

We  are  a hurting,  suffering  family.  We  don't  need  this  message. 

Heart  pounding.  How  can  I sit  still? 

Lord,  I am  not  a good  speaker. 

I'll  wait.  Someone  spoke.  What  did  they  say? 

Words  leap  from  the  pages  before  me. 

Woe  to  you  scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites. 

Woe  to  you  because  you  shut  off  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Your  house  is  being  left  to  you  desolate. 

I'll  wait.  God  wouldn't  have  this  message  for  us  now. 

Worship  is  closing;  I didn't  say  anything.  Relief. 

Sunday  Morning — Another  Week 

The  message  is  still  there. 

Maybe  I won't  have  to  give  it;  someone  is  scheduled  to  preach. 

Heart  pounding 

My  Bible  falls  open  to  those  pages  again. 

I am  afraid.  I can't  speak  in  meeting. 

Lord  I am  not  a good  speaker. 

No  one  will  understand  this  message. 

Someone  speaks,  saying,  “\  was  given  this  message  last  week  but  I was  not  faithful." 
And  still  I sit.  Heart  pounding. 

Emotions  chase  around  inside  me  and  emerge  in  tears. 

I feel  the  pain  of  those  gathered  and  tell  God,  "No." 

Give  me  a different  message.  This  is  too  hard. 

Worship  closes  and  once  again  I didn't  speak. 

The  message  no  longer  burns. 

I live  with  the  knowledge  and  pain  that  I was  not  faithful. 

Another  Time — Another  Place — Much  Later 

There  is  no  vocal  ministry  coming  forth.  I am  not  prepared. 

Preparation  means  the  risk  of  being  used. 

To  be  whole  I must  take  that  risk. 

My  Bible  falls  open,  a reminder  of  the  message  I did  not  share. 

Creator,  Sustainer,  the  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  follow  your  leading. 

Lord,  I am  not  a good  speaker. 
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Editorial  Comments 

The  first  article  in  this  issue  was  written  by  Matilda  Hansen 
who  has  been  a Wyoming  Legislator  for  twenty  years.  Last 
spring  she  spoke  at  Boulder  Meeting  about  her  experiences. 
Several  Friends  told  me  of  her  speech  and  suggested  that  I 
contact  her.  The  resulting  article,  much  shortened  from  her 
original  work,  looks  at  politics  from  the  inside. 

At  one  point  Matilda  laments  that  only  37  per  cent  of  eligible 
voters  voted  in  1964.  I'm  certain  that  many  of  those  voters  were 
Quakers  because  most  Friends  that  I know  are  very  involved  in 
politics,  at  one  level  or  another.  They,  and  Matilda  Hansen, 
know  how  important  it  is  to  be  involved. 

Most  other  articles  are  related  to  previous  issues.  Allen 
Hubbard  continues  his  dialogue  with  Robert  Levering  across 
philosophical  and  yearly  meeting  lines.  Also,  three  Friends 
respond  to  the  themes  of  previous  issues — "the  hurt  of  one  is  the 
hurt  of  all,"  community,  and  peacemaking. 

*** 

In  early  February  people  in  our  town  and  others  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  pulled  together  in  unexpected  ways.  First,  it 
rained  and  rained,  heavier  than  usual.  The  ground  was  satu- 
rated and  the  rivers  rose.  Then,  early  one  morning  the  fire 
department  woke  up  our  immediate  neighborhood  because 
storm  drains  had  backed  up,  threatening  to  flood  our  houses. 
There  we  were,  outside  at  3:30  in  the  morning,  slogging  around 
in  our  boots  trying  to  move  cars  and  checking  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  river — oops,  I mean,  street. 

Then  the  Willamette  River  threatened  to  overrun  its  banks. 
Corvallis  became  an  island  for  short  periods  of  time.  People  in 
different  parts  of  town  were  cut  off  from  each  other;  roads 
ceased  to  exist.  At  least  three  meeting  families  in  South  Corvallis 
were  isolated  by  water  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Sand-bagging 
became  a necessity  in  many  places.  Our  next-door  neighbor  and 
many  other  people  took  the  time  to  fill  sandbags  and  help  others. 

There  was  a celebratory  aspect  to  the  situation  also.  Late  one 
afternoon  I went  downtown  to  go  to  the  post  office  and,  not 
incidentally,  to  walk  along  the  riverbank.  It  was  full  of  people — 
almost  as  many  as  at  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  festivities 
(including  several  meeting  folk  that  I greeted).  The  big  differ- 
ence from  the  Fourth  of  July  was  that  most  of  us  were  carrying 
umbrellas! 

Several  days  of  sunshine  helped  to  dry  us  out  and  we're  now 
mostly  back  to  normal.  But  we're  still  keeping  a wary  eye  on 
the  rain  clouds  and  the  river. 


Yearly  Meeting  1 996 

• Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  College, 
Durango,  California,  June  19-23, 1996. 

• North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen  State  Col- 
lege, Olympia,  Washington,  July  18-21, 1996. 

• Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California, 
August  5-10, 1996. 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 

2314  Eighth  St,  #B 
Berkeley,  CA  94710 

Assistant  Clerk:  Andrea  English  (510)  848-5202 

1746  Virginia 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 

Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)223-5405 

PO  Box  493599 
Redding,  CA  96049-3599 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Sarah  Orr  (619)  436-8346 

1915  Montgomery  Ave 
Cardiff-by-the-Sea,  CA  92007 

Young  Friends  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Carl  Magruder  (510)  655-9671 

1900  Alcatraz  Ave,  #8 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 


NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


Presiding  Clerk: 

Margaret  Sorrel  (206)  632-9566 
4302  Woodlawn  Ave  N 


Seattle,  WA  98103 


Steering  Committee  Clerk: 

Helen  Dart 
2675  Baker  Blvd 
Eugene,  OR  97403 
Treasurer:  Sylvie  McGee 

12525  17th  Ave  NE 
Seattle,  WA  98125 


(541)  484-5586 
mhenner@igc.apc.org 

(206)  361-8031 
sylvie@eskimo.com 


Junior  Friends  Clerk  or  contact  person: 

Katy  Thorsos  (206)  883-7304 
19627  NE  140th  St 


Woodinville,  WA  98072 
Young  Friends  Clerks  or  contact  persons: 

Kathy  Hyzy  (503)  472-5779 

Linfield  College  Unit  #2334 
McMinnville,  OR  97128 

khyzy@calvin.linfield.edu 
Secretary:  Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 

2342  N 50th  St  dialex@scn.org 

Seattle,  WA  98103 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  (801)  399-9491 

Chuck  Rostkowski  chuckr@jcave.com 
962  26th  St 
Ogden,  UT  84401 
Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)  278-2759 

211  Fifth  Ave,  #204 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 

Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 

715  E 400  N 
Wellsville,  UT  84339 
Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Alida  Godfrey  (503)  316-2844 

Willamette  University 
900  State  Street,  E219 
Salem,  OR  97301 

agodfrey@willamette.edu 

Keil  Mueller  (303)  237-2023 

1840  Dover  St 
Lakewood,  CO  80215 
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Bone  Knowledge* 

by  Dorothy  Mack,  Corvallis  Meeting 

We  can  learn  directly  from  experience,  indirectly 
from  reading  or  listening  to  others,  but  some  things 
we  have  always  known.  1 call  this  bone  knoiuledge. 
Born-with  knowing,  knowing  with  the  body  rather 
than  learning  with  the  mind.  Deep  knowing  in  the 
marrow,  vibrant  in  the  body. 

Sometimes  we  wake  up  and  have  it.  Without  think- 
ing, we  know  in  our  wrists,  in  our  ankles,  that  some- 
thing is  so,  has  always  been  so.  We  never  doubted  it, 
we  just  had  to  remember  it. 

What  are  bone-knowledge  truths?  We  are  never 
alone.  Each  One  is  connected  to  the  Whole.  Always. 
Whether  perceived  as  God(ess)  or  Cosmos,  Great 
Mystery  or  Web  of  Life.  We  can  study  life  and  death, 
but  we  know  immortality  in  our  bones.  ■ 

*See  Friends  Bulletin,  October  1995,  December  1995. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Matilda  Hansen. 
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A Quaker  Perspective  on  Ethics  and  Politics:  Twenty  Years  in  the  Wyoming  Legislature 

by  Matilda  Hansen,  Wyoming  Meeting 

1995  Gottlieb  Lecture  of  Boulder  Friends  Meeting,  Boulder,  Colorado,  April  30, 1995 


Quakers  Speaking  Out 

What  is  it  about  the  Society  of  Friends  that  causes  us  to 
be  different?  When  we  Quakers  seek  "That  of  God,"  study 
Christian  writings,  read  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
the  Journals,  we  conclude  that  care  of  others  and  of  our 
earth  is  second  only  to  our  relationship  with  God.  We  seek 
to  "Let  our  lives  speak."  The  Quaker  standard  is  to  be 
honest  and  just  in  everything.  This  is  a standard  that 
requires  diligence,  humility,  and  strength. 

While  Quakers  have  no  creed  and  pay  little  attention  to 
the  fine  points  of  theology,  we  do  have  the  queries.  In- 
tended as  guides  to  expressing  spiritual  centeredness,  they 
are  about  avoiding  a double  standard  of  truth,  about 
conscientiously  fulfilling  our  obligations,  about  protecting 
personal  privacy,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and 
about  economic,  political,  and  social  justice. 

With  this  agenda  of  a Quaker's  relationship  to  God, 
there  is  no  way  Friends  can  remain  silent.  The  question  is 
not  "Should  Friends  be  politically  involved?"  but  "How 
can  Friends  be  involved?" 

Sometimes  Friends  are  critical  of  political  involve- 
ment. Do  we  sell  our  souls  by  being  politically  active?  While 
many  find  fulfillment  in  actively  seeking  ways  to  influence 
outcome,  my  fulfillment  comes  from  direct  participation 
in  public  affairs. 

Is  There  a Quaker  Message? 

Following  World  War  II,  the  trauma  of  war  taxes, 
opposition  to  service  in  the  armed  forces,  the  Holocaust 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  Civilian  Public  Service  camps,  and 
prison  sentences  for  conscientious  objectors  caused  cur- 
rents of  unrest  among  Friends.  Quakers  longed  to  migrate 
to  a safe  haven.  They  wished  for  a twentieth-century 


Matilda  Hansen  in  the  House  Chambers 
in  the  Wyoming  Capitol. 


Pennsylvania  where  Quakers  could  again  make  the  rules, 
where  the  administration  of  a new  society  could  be  in 
harmony  with  the  leadings  of  the  Inner  Light. 

World  War  II  ended  while  I attended  Scattergood 
Friends  School.  By  1950,  35  of  my  family,  home  meeting 
playmates,  high  school,  and  college  friends  had  served 
prison  sentences  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Selective 
Service. 

The  Cold  War  pressures  and  the  longings  for  a safe 
haven  led  many  to  join  Bruderhof  in  New  York  and  Celo 
in  North  Carolina.  Some  immigrated  to  Argenta,  British 
Columbia  and  others  founded  the  Quaker  settlement  at 
Monteverde,  Costa  Rica. 

Where  was  I?  Should  I put  on  the  "Quaker  garb"  and 
wear  my  Quakerism  for  all  to  see?  Should  I,  too,  join  a 
community  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  worldly 
cares,  where  my  Quaker  testimonies  could  be  lived  with- 
out challenge,  where  my  days  would  be  spent  sheltered 
from  temptation?  What  path  was  my  Quakerism  to  take? 

Douglas  Steere  wrote  in  On  Beginning  From  Within, 
"In  the  first  place . . . [the  good  person]  is  one  who 
begins  with  himself  and  with  what  he  must  do, 
not  with  denunciations  of  society  and  its 
wrongs." 

In  1957  at  the  Conference  of  Friends  in  the  Americas 
Douglas  Steere  again  helped  to  clarify  my  thinking  by  asking: 
"What  is  the  witness  of  the  Society  of  Friends? 

Can  a lay  religion  live  in  the  world?  How  can  we 
live  transformed  lives  within  the  temptations  of 
the  world?" 

And  the  answer  was, 

"If  we  as  Friends  cannot,  then  we  have  no  mes- 
sage. If  we  can  live  within  the  world,  then  we  do 
have  a dynamic,  transforming  message  for  the 
world." 

As  Friends  we  do  have  a dynamic  world  message.  My 
challenge  became: 

• to  live  within  the  world; 

• to  let  my  life  speak; 

• to  seek  to  practice  the  presence  of  God  in  all  my  dealings; 

• to  respect  the  dignity  of  each  person; 

• to  have  compassion  and  a caring  attitude  toward  others; 

• to  be  just  using  my  best  integrity;  and 

• to  use  the  problem-solving  skills  given  me. 

Drawing  upon  the  richness  of  three  centuries  of  Quaker 

experience  and  understanding,  a way  opened  for  me  in 
1974  to  enter  elected  public  office.  Could  I meet  Douglas 
Steere's  challenge  to  live  in  this  world? 
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Was  it  hard  to  keep  my  integrity?  No  problem.  I never 
voted  against  my  conscience,  even  when  my  constituents 
disagreed  with  me.  A good  trust  relationship  existed  be- 
tween myself  and  the  citizens.  When  they  did  not  like  my 
vote,  they  told  me  so  through  letters,  at  grocery-store 
encounters,  or  on  the  phone.  They  asked  "Why?"  I stated 
my  reasons.  They  knew  I never  voted  just  to  further  my 
own  interests.  They  knew  I did  vote,  as  a class  member,  on 
issues  that  benefited  me  to  the  same  degree  as  others 
benefited. 

When  I saw  a bad  bill,  I tried  to  stop  it.  When  that  was 
impossible,  I amended  the  bill  to  make  it  better.  At  third 
reading  and  final  vote  I said,  "no." 

Is  there  a difference  between  a lobbyist  and  a legislator? 
A lobbyist  is  on  the  outside  trying  to  get  others  to  do 
something.  Lobbyists  stay  focused  on  the  substance  of 
only  those  issues  critical  to  them.  Always,  the  lobbyist  is 
trying  to  get  the  job  done. 

A Legislator  is  on  the  inside — sifting  and  sorting,  lis- 
tening, reading  and  writing,  identifying  what  needs  do- 
ing, and  deciding  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  Legislator  is 
doing  the  job. 

The  most  intense  lobbying  is  done  legislator-to-legisla- 
tor.  Article  3,  Section  42  of  the  Wyoming  Constitution 
states: 

". . . If  any  member  of  the  legislature  shall  give  his 
vote  or  influence  for  or  against  any  measure  or 
proposition.  . . upon  condition  that  any  other 
member  will  give  or  will  promise  or  assent  to  give 
his  vote  or  influence  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
other  measure  or  proposition.  . . he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  bribery . . . shall  be  expelled  and 
shall  not  ...  be  eligible  (to  serve  again  in  the 
legislature) . . ." 

While  vote  trading  is  common  elsewhere,  during  my 
20  years  in  Wyoming  such  vote  trading  did  not  take  place. 
When  someone  suggested  a quid  pro  quo,  we  referred  to  the 
Constitution  and  enforced  the  rule  ourselves. 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  figure  out  where  legislators  are 
coming  from.  Never  does  a legislator  want  to  be  known  as 
a swing  vote.  For  those  whose  votes  depend  upon  who 
talks  to  them  last,  life  is  a kind  of  hell. 

The  Gulf  War  in  1991  provided  my  only  opportunity  to 
directly  confront  national  military  policy  from  the  floor  of 
the  Wyoming  House.  A vote  in  the  House  in  support  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  (Storm)  was  taken  on  January  18, 
1991. 1 voted  "no"  and  requested  the  following  statement 
be  entered  in  The  Journal  (not  Digest ) of  the  House, 
"According  to  House  Rule  13-2  I wish  to  explain 
my  vote.  My  'no'  vote  is  to  the  manner  and  barri- 
ers proclaimed  by  our  nation's  leadership  as  they 
confront  this  serious  situation.  I care  very  much 
about  the  men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf." 

I never  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  position  to  con- 
science nor  expediency  to  principle. 


Did  She  Sell  Her  Soul? 

The  answer  depends  on  the  specific  public  arena  in 
which  one  works. 

Each  political  body  has  its  own  rhythms,  its  own 
culture,  and  its  own  cherished  traditions.  A wise  and 
astute  person  will  first  be  a quiet  observer,  seeking  to 
understand  how  the  process  works.  One's  goal  is  to  be 
respected  by  one's  peers,  to  earn  their  trust,  to  increase 
one's  trust  of  them,  and  to  act  so  one's  strengths  can  be 
appreciated  and  one's  weaknesses  acknowledged.  The 
point  is  to  solve  problems  in  the  public's  interest. 

The  person  who  is  impressed  by  his  or  her  own  impor- 
tance, who  immediately  pushes  to  implement  campaign 
promises,  who  visibly,  flagrantly,  flaunts  lobbyist  friends, 
will  be  regarded  with  caution.  Credibility  is  in  jeopardy. 
Trust  may  forever  be  withheld. 

The  reputation  of  a legislative  body  is  determined  by 
how  power  is  used  by  the  majority.  The  character  and 
insight  of  the  leaders  is  measured  by  how  they  respect  and 
use  power.  Effective  public  decision  making  is  done  when 
the  obvious  is  avoided  and  when  there  is  recognition  that 
good  work  for  the  long  term  is  more  important  than  short 
term  glory. 

My  legislative  experience  can  be  divided  by  decade: 
1974-1984  and  1985-1994.  The  Republicans  of  the  first 
decade  now  are  labeled  "moderate"  Republicans.  Then, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  men  and  women,  used  power 
and  issues  differently.  The  men  used  issues  to  gain  power. 
The  women  used  power  to  address  issues.  We  had  some 
good  resounding  debates.  Differences  existed.  The  mood 
was  to  solve  public  problems  in  the  public  interest. 

Legislating  focused  on  thoroughly  understanding  the 
problem  at  hand.  We  worked  to  determine  "the  possible" 
which  became  an  art  form:  the  art  of  the  possible.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  1980s,  I shared  a dynamic  time.  There  was 
joy  in  the  work.  There  was  joy  in  working  with  persons 
with  high  levels  of  integrity. 

Without  visibly  wearing  my  Quakerism,  I respected 
the  dignity  of  others  as  I worked.  Issues  that  needed 
compassion  and  caring  filled  my  time.  Commitment  and 
integrity  were  essential.  Besides  writing  comprehensible 
law,  it  is  important  to  see  behind  the  obvious. 

Beginning  in  the  mid  1980s  and  especially  since  1991,  a 
flock  of  right-wing  Republicans  have  been  elected.  Times 
have  changed.  The  approach  to  the  public's  business  has 
changed.  The  recent  electorate  has  sent  persons  with  agen- 
das to  the  Capitol.  After  January  1,  1995.  the  members  of 
the  Wyoming  House  of  Representatives  seemed  to  be 
pompous,  arrogant,  and  overly  sure  of  themselves.  Candi- 
dates were  told,  "Just  go  to  Cheyenne  and  do  as  we  have 
agreed.  When  something  else  comes  up,  just  call,  and  we'll 
tell  you  how  to  vote!" 

Horizons  became  more  narrow.  The  "art  of  the  pos- 
sible" changed  to  "my  way  or  none."  Attitudes  can  be 
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characterized  by  such  statements  as,  “I  don't  care  about  the 
big  picture.  I don't  care  about  other's  needs.  I just  want 
what  I want."  Republican  caucus  positions  became  more 
rigid.  Moderate  Republicans  left  the  scene  saying,  "I  don't 
have  to  listen  to  that.  I have  better  ways  to  spend  my  time." 
The  use  of  power  by  both  men  and  women  has  become 
power  used  for  partisan  gain  that  may  or  may  not  have 
been  in  the  public's  best  interests. 

Breakfast,  evening,  and  Sunday  prayer  meetings  mul- 
tiplied. I assumed  my  fellow  legislators  were  some  classi- 
fication of  Christian.  I assumed  the  lessons  of  "Be  kind  to 
one  another"  and  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you"  gave  all  of  us  a unifying,  common  cultural 
base.  I became  troubled. 

While  my  brand  of  Christianity  is  shared  by  few  people, 
I assumed  the  Old  Testament  words  against  arrogance  and 
self  serving  continued  to  have  relevance.  I grant  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  were  wrestling  with  the  sins  of  the  eighth  to  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  Yet  their  words,  like  the  words  of  Job,  are 
relevant  today. 

During  budget  mark-up,  a motion  was  made  to  cut 
additional  funds  from  the  child  immunization  programs. 
I said,  "Mr.  Chairman!  This  program  is  about  prevention. 
It  is  about  children.  It  is  about  wellness."  I said  some  other 
things  too  and  got  a "no"  vote  on  the  motion.  But  I was  still 
troubled. 

The  Teacher  in  the  New  Testament  spoke  of  compas- 
sion. His  teachings  advocate  lessening,  not  increasing,  the 
burdens  of  children.  Earlier  legislators  expressed  their 
compassion  by  improving  the  health  of  children.  These 
later  legislators  sought  to  erase  that  compassion. 

With  results  like  these,  one  begins  to  wonder  about  the 
content  of  those  prayer  meetings.  Do  these  legislative 
actions  reflect  those  teachings?  Is  this  an  expression  of  the 
love,  compassion,  respect  for  the  dignity  of  others  taught 
in  the  New  Testament?  Many  persons  of  the  political  right 
have  come  to  legislative  decision-making  with  a rigid, 
narrow  agenda. 

William  Penn's  charter  for  Pennsylvania  provided  for 
civil,  religious,  and  economic  freedom.  Penn  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  injustice  endured  during  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Using  the  power  of  the  state,  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans  under  John  Endicott,  persecuted  many  people  in 
the  name  of  established  doctrine  and  practices.  In  England 
more  than  12,000  Quakers  spent  time  in  prison  and  many 
estates  were  confiscated.  At  least  four  Quakers  were  hanged 
in  Boston.  Floggings  and  imprisonment  continued  until 
John  Endicott's  death  in  March  1665. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  can  become  the  beginnings  of 
tyranny.  William  Penn  said, 

".  . . Governments  are  like  clocks,  they  go  round 
by  the  motions  of  men.  Governments  depend 
upon  men.  As  governments  are  moved  by  men,  so 
are  they  ruined.  If  the  men  are  good  and  the 


governments  become  ill,  the  governments  will  be 
cured.  But  if  the  men  are  bad,  ill  governments  will 
warp  and  spoil  to  their  ruin." 

While  prayers  in  public  schools  may  be  little  like  the 
taking  of  oaths,  the  implications  can  be  profound.  The  lines 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  begin  to  blur  to  obscurity. 
The  battle  Penn  fought  in  the  17th  century  is  before  us 
today. 

The  joy  went  out  of  the  work.  My  heart  cried.  I became 
stubborn.  My  kind  of  integrity,  my  commitment  to  under- 
standing the  issues,  my  focus  on  the  use  of  power  in  the 
public  interest  continued  to  be  so  important  that  I decided 
only  four  things  could  take  me  from  my  legislative  work. 
They  were: 

• I would  not  be  reelected; 

• I would  become  sick; 

• I would  become  old;  or 

• I would  find  something  else  to  do. 

All  the  prayer  meetings,  all  the  disrespect  for  others' 
dignity,  all  the  self-serving  activity  and  all  the  rewriting  of 
history  could  not  budge  me  from  my  seat.  If  my  life  was  to 
speak,  I needed  to  stay  put. 

Not  only  was  the  job  worth  doing  when  it  was  a joy,  it 
was  worth  doing  when  the  road  got  rough. 

So,  did  I sell  my  Quaker  soul? 

A Sense  of  Duty 

John  Bright,  a nineteenth-century  English  Quaker  who 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  40  years,  said  he  served 
because  he  was  under  a deep  sense  of  duty  to  ease  condi- 
tions and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  He  said  the 
moral  law  is  intended  not  for  individual  life  only,  but  for 
the  life  and  practice  of  states  in  their  dealing  with  one 
another. 

During  the  20th  century,  Friends  acted  as  shock  troops 
of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  relief,  whether  in  France 
after  World  War  I or  by  feeding  the  hungry  children  of 
Germany,  whether  in  the  Gaza  Strip  or  in  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations,  whether  in  racially  tense  situations  at 
home  or  in  peace  work  across  the  country. 

In  1938,  D.  Robert  Yarnall,  George  Walton,  and  Rufus 
Jones  went  to  the  Gestapo  in  Nazi  Germany  to  plead  for 
fair  treatment  of  Germany's  Jews. 

President  Clinton  has  said  that  our  nation  is  based  on 
freedom  of  religion.  It  is  not  a country  where  we  are  free 
from  religion. 

Many  persons  view  politics  as  "dirty."  When  self- 
serving,  arrogance,  and  greed  motivate  those  holding  the 
public's  trust,  our  society — not  just  politics — is  dirty.  The 
bomb  in  Oklahoma  City  is  a cry  of  lost  hope.  For  Ameri- 
cans in  the  bottom  one-third  of  our  economy,  there  is  no 
dream  for  a better  tomorrow.  Urban  crowding  is  taking  its 
toll.  People  are  filling  Wyoming  and  Colorado's  empty 
spaces.  Words  of  hate  threaten  to  engulf  us. 

Lying  has  become  acceptable.  Victor  Crawford,  a re- 
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tired  tobacco  lobbyist  said  on  CBS's  60  Minutes  on  March 
1 9,1 995,  that  his  work  was  to  lie,  lie,  lie.  In  one  of  Wyoming's 
large  religious  congregations  during  a study  session  on 
home  values,  the  leader  said, 

"Do  not  be  concerned  that  your  children  lie  to 
you.  Truthfulness  is  not  such  a big  deal.  It  is  really 
insignificant  when  viewed  as  a part  of  our  whole 
society." 

Yet,  integrity  is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  Our 
nation  sorely  needs  persons,  both  Quaker  and  nonQuaker, 
who  use  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  truthfulness  in  all 
relationships.  We  need  integrity  at  work,  at  home,  and  in 
our  state  capitols. 

Leadership  by  poll  is  no  leadership  at  all.  We  need  to 
stop  thinking  in  time  blocks  of  two  years  and  four  years. 
Our  world  has  become  too  interrelated,  too  complex  for 
short  term  panaceas. 

Newt  Gingrich  crows  about  his  six-figure  contributors 
and  his  $11 -million-nights  to  fatten  his  "PAC  kitty."  Self- 
serving  lawmakers  shake  down  the  lobbyists  for  perks, 
threatening  to  close  their  doors  unless  a contribution  is 
made. 

As  citizens,  we  can  no  longer  just  engage  in  sit-ins, 
march  in  protest,  circle  the  Pentagon,  write  letters,  call  our 
Congresspersons,  or  visit  with  legislators.  It  is  time  for 
more  of  us  to  sit  at  the  table  and  do  the  work. 

Only  about  37  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  voted  in 
1994.  Where  is  everybody?  Are  American's  citizens  like 
my  moderate  Wyoming  Republicans?  Is  the  political 
playing  field  being  abandoned  to  right-wing,  special- 
interest,  compassion-less,  self-serving  persons?  Are  we 
really  going  to  let  the  power  of  the  state  be  used  to 
further  religious  doctrine?  Must  we  give  credence  to 
(Wyoming)  Representative  Cubin's  statement  that  the 
IRS  is  a Gestapo  organization? 

Is  the  Contract  with  American  in  the  national  best 
interest? 

There  is  a cancer  in  our  society.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeding  frenzy  on  cutting  funds.  Is  William  Penn's  govern- 
ment clock  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  and  women  with 
consequences  of  warp,  spoil,  and  ruin? 

Twenty  years  of  legislative  experience  have  shown  me 
how  valuable  it  is  to  be  inside,  writing  good  laws,  casting 
votes  based  on  financial  responsibility  and  compassion, 
and  obtaining  funding  for  protection  of  our  Earth.  When 
workplaces  are  safe  with  access  to  good  jobs  and  when  we 
provide  equal  opportunity  to  everyone,  we  will  cease  to 
hear  the  boom  of  rage  or  words  of  hate.  With  focused, 
diligent  work,  dreams  can  come  again.  People  of  good  will 
are  desperately  needed. 

Take  Charge 

Do  not  despair!  Many  avenues  exist  for  citizens  of  good 
will  to  take  charge  again.  I ask  the  moderate  Republicans 
to  come  out  of  hiding  and  take  back  their  party. 

I ask  the  Democrats  to  recognize  democracy  as  a con- 


stantly changing  phenomena.  It  is  time  for  reform.  Static 
old  solutions  are  no  longer  relevant. 

I ask  the  63  per  cent  of  the  electorate  who  did  not  vote 
to  vote  and  help  to  make  the  choices  that  are  in  the  public's 
interest.  Voting  gives  ownership  in  our  democracy.  Non- 
voters are  powerless. 

Our  best  efforts  are  needed.  Many  citizens  voice  their 
frustrations,  fears,  and  prejudices  in  loud  and  sometimes 
irresponsible  ways.  As  Churchill's  words  were  important 
to  the  English  people  during  World  War  II,  so  now  all  our 
words  are  important. 

We  used  to  have  the  Communists  to  bash.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  citizens  continue  to  need  an  enemy.  Hate 
language  too  often  fills  our  ears. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  some  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  world,  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  Isolation- America. 
Yet,  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  wider  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  our  fears 
and  our  lost  dream  of  a better  tomorrow,  we  still  want  an 
enemy.  In  our  frustration  many  see  the  enemy  as  Govern- 
ment: local,  state,  and  national. 

But  what  really  is  The  Government?  It  is  the  men  and 
women  providing  the  services  of  education,  health,  safety, 
social  services,  and  protection  of  the  environment.  It  is  the 
people  who,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  are  the  stewards  of  our 
nation. 

Walt  Kelly  and  Pogo  said  it  well  so  many  decades  ago, 

"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  us."  ■ 


Drawing  by 
Marybeth  Webster, 
Grass  Valley 
Meeting. 


Matilda  Henderson  Hansen  spent  her  childhood  in  Northwest 
Ioiua  in  the  Paullina  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa  Conservative 
Yearly  Meeting.  She  was  a member  of  the  first  class  to  complete, 
in  1948,  four  years  at  the  reopened  Scatter  good  Friends  School 
near  West  Branch,  Iowa.  Matilda  spent  15  years  as  staff  and 
board  member  at  the  North  Central  Regional  Office  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  She  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Colorado  Area  Committee  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 


Matilda  Hansen  was  first  elected  to  the  Wyoming  House  of 
Representatives  in  1975.  The  first  woman  to  serve  20  consecu- 
tive years  in  the  Legislature,  she  was  selected  by  her  caucus  as 
Assistant  Minority  Leader  in  1991  and  Minority  Whip  in 
1988.  She  served  on  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  for 
four  years,  the  Corporations,  Elections  and  Political  Subdivi- 
sions and  Minerals,  Business  and  Economic  Development 
Committees  for  two  years,  and  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  14  years,  m 
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Fulfilling  the  Law 

by  Allen  Hubbard,  Boulder  Meeting 

In  his  essay,  "Of  Bushwhackers  and  Miners,"*  Robert 
Levering  takes  me  roundly  to  task.  I appreciate  his  effort, 
and  I stand  corrected,  at  least  where  George  Fox  is  con- 
cerned. Beyond  that,  I remain  unconvinced.  1 will  stick  to 
bushwhacking  and  attempt  to  avoid  mines. 

Levering  offers  a potent  metaphor  of  a miner  digging 
for  "riches  beneath  the  surface."  His  point  is  well  taken: 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  through  the  discipline  and  hard 
work  of  uncovering  deeper  meaning.  However,  as  a meta- 
phor, mining  cuts  both  ways.  I have  spent  some  time  in 
mines,  and  have  observed  that  the  view  is  narrow  and 
short,  the  light  is  artificial  and  dim,  and  the  air  is  cold  and 
polluted.  I always  feel  relieved  to  get  out  of  a mine.  But, 
most  important,  those  things  which  men  mine  (metals  and 
gems)  serve  greed,  wealth,  power,  vanity,  and  conceit,  not 
love,  peace,  understanding,  and  community. 

Levering  mixes  metaphors  when  he  writes  of  tapping 
"into  rich  veins  of  the  'fruit  of  the  spirit.  . . .'"  Fruit  trees 
must  sink  their  roots  into  fertile  soil,  but  they  grow  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  light.  Fruit  trees  also  provide  us  with 
necessary  sustenance.  We  simply  cannot  live  without  the 
various  foods  offered  only  on  the  earth's  surface.  Human- 
ity evolved  through  countless  generations  of  bushwhack- 
ers seeking  and  gathering  a wide  variety  of  "goods"  (fruits, 
seeds,  and  roots — metaphors  all)  freely  offered  in  nature 
or  God's  kingdom.  These  same  generations  did  just  fine 
without  the  products  of  mining. 

Almost  enough  of  dueling  metaphors,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion I note  that  the  term  "bushwhacking"  presents  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  wandering  and  finding  one's  way,  it 
means  to  ambush,  which  is  far  from  my  intent.  I like  the 
term  because  I grew  up  knocking  around  in  the  brush  of 
Colorado's  foothills.  Still,  I might  avoid  misunderstanding 
by  substituting  "seeking"  for  "bushwhacking." 

Returning  to  Levering's  point  that  we  can  gain  insight 
by  digging  beneath  the  surface,  look  again  at  Matthew 
5:17:  "Do  not  think  that  I have  come  to  abolish  the  Law  or 
the  prophets;  I have  not  come  to  abolish  but  to  fulfill." 
Levering  quotes  this  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  did  not  abandon  traditional 
religious  paths.  Two  questions  arise  here:  (1)  What  did  I 
mean  by  "traditional  religious  paths,"  and  (2)  What  Law 
and  what  prophets  did  Jesus  intend  to  fulfill? 

To  the  first  question  I can  speak  with  authority.  By 
"traditional  religious  paths"  I meant  (and  still  mean)  the 
accepted  and  habitual  practice  found  in  established  reli- 
gious institutions.  That's  what  tradition  is — habitual,  time- 
honored  practice,  even  when  the  practice  is  not  very  hon- 
orable. But  Jesus  is  scathing  in  his  denunciation  of  hypoc- 
risy in  the  established  religious  institutions  of  his  day,  and 
even  enters  a temple  to  throw  the  money  changers  out. 
(George  Fox  also  was  openly  critical  of  accepted  church 
doctrine  and  practice  in  his  day.) 


The  more  difficult  question  has  to  do  with  "the  Law" 
and  "the  prophets."  Neither  I nor  Robert  Levering  were 
there.  We  have  only  the  written  record,  but  there  are  hints 
to  be  gleaned  by  looking  carefully  at  what  is  offered.  Digging 
for  deeper  meaning  means,  however,  that  we  do  not  take 
biblical  text  literally.  We  must  look  beyond  the  words. 

There  is  a general  pattern  discernible  in  the  history  of 
religion.  An  inspired  founder  starts  a movement  based  on 
principles  that  speak  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  his  time  (usually).  Followers  then  establish  an  institu- 
tion to  maintain  the  movement,  but,  lacking  the  original 
inspiration,  they  bring  human  weaknesses  into  practice. 
Eventually,  the  spirit  of  the  movement  suffers,  as  status, 
power  and  profit  within  the  institution  become  more  im- 
portant to  the  followers  of  followers.  Popular  movements 
(spiritual  or  otherwise)  spread  horizontally,  while  institu- 
tions don't  move  much,  but  instead  tend  to  grow  verti- 
cally, developing  power  and  status  hierarchies. 

After  some  time,  certain  people  begin  to  notice  the 
discrepancy  between  original  spirit  and  contemporary 
practice.  These  "prophets"  complain  and  prophesy  prob- 
lems if  things  don't  change.  Such  bearers  of  bad  news  are, 
of  course,  rarely  popular  with  the  reigning  theocracy  nor 
with  habitual  followers  of  institutions.  Then  a person  of 
sufficient  insight  and  charisma  to  rise  above  prophecy 
presents  a positive  alternative  to  the  prevailing  dogma, 
thus  drawing  some  people  away  from  religious  institu- 
tions and  into  a new  spiritual  community  and  movement. 
But  the  "new"  movement  is  actually  based  on  much  the 
same  general  principles  or  "laws"  as  the  original  move- 
ment, and  the  criticisms  of  institutional  practice  repeat  the 
prophets'  complaints. 

When  Jesus  says  he  comes  to  fulfill  the  Law,  I cannot 
believe  he  means  the  law  as  laid  down  and/or  practiced  by 
the  institutional  powers  that  be.  I believe  he  intends  to 
fulfill  the  more  humane  natural  law,  God's  Law.  Jesus 
wants  to  bring  into  being  the  original  spirit  of  the  founders 
(Abraham  and  Moses)  and  spiritual  communities  preced- 
ing him.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus 
shared  the  experience  of  leaving  city  and  civilization  to 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  would  experience 
God's  natural  law  at  work. 

When  Jesus  says  he  comes  to  fulfill  the  prophets,  I 
believe  he  intends  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  their 
criticisms.  He  expects  the  fullness  of  his  example  and 
message  to  reveal  the  emptiness  of  traditional  religious 
practice  in  established  institutions. 

Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus  all  remained  seekers/gath- 
erers for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Abraham  became  a herds- 
man and  warned  his  people  to  avoid  the  false  gods  of  the 
city;  Moses  led  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  and  died  short  of 
the  promised  land;  Jesus  wandered,  seeking  responsive 
listeners  and  gathering  followers  in  the  countryside  and 
small  towns.  When  he  finally  entered  the  citadel  of  civil 
law  and  power,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  went  to  his 
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death — another  vivid  metaphor,  if  one  chooses  to  see  it. 

Levering  closes  with  a question  I consider  ironic:  "Are 
we  too  caught  up  in  the  ways  of  our  contemporary  world 
to  follow  them  (George  Fox,  Margaret  Fell,  John  Woolman, 
and  other  committed  Quaker  Christians)  or  to  follow  Him 
(Jesus)?"  The  ironies  are  several.  If  I draw  on  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  Lao  Tzu,  Buddha,  Moses,  Abraham,  or 
other  inspired  and  thoughtful  spiritual  leaders,  in  addi- 
tion to  Quaker  Christians,  I draw  from  traditions  much 
older  than  Christianity — traditions  that  could  have  influ- 
enced Jesus'  thought,  as  Judaism  unquestionably  did. 
These  are  not  "the  ways  of  our  contemporary  world."  They 
are  the  ways  of  people  who  lived  much  closer  to  God's 
natural  world  than  is  generally  possible  today. 

Further,  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  is  decidedly  not 
to  be  a follower  of  followers  traipsing  or  toiling  down  a 
well-worn  path,  however  wonderful  the  path  and  illustri- 
ous the  followers.  To  follow  Jesus  is  to  become,  like  him,  a 
seeker/ gatherer  in  the  wilderness  or  "kingdom  of  God," 
as  distinct  from  the  cities  or  kingdoms  of  men.  To  follow 
Jesus  as  teacher  is  to  seek  and  offer  spiritual  and  communal 
alternatives  to  the  relentless  march  of  civilization  and  its 
institutions,  including  established  religious  institutions 
supporting  that  march.  To  follow  Jesus  (or  Fox,  Fell, 
Woolman,  Mott,  et  al.)  is  to  step  off  the  generally  accepted, 
traditional  path,  insisting  that  a road  (much)  less  taken  is 
truer  to  God's  natural  law. 

To  fulfill  the  Law  is,  as  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
implies,  and  as  his  life  demonstrates,  to  live  simply  and 
aside  from  the  civilized,  institutional  ways  of  power,  greed, 
and  speed.  It  is  to  leave  the  confines  of  the  city  with  its 
vertical  walls,  towers,  and  hierarchies.  It  is  to  get  one's  feel 
back  on  soft  soil  and  rejoin  communities  of  consent,  which 
is  to  join  the  meek,  the  poor  in  spirit  (humble),  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  (seek)  what  is  simply  right. 

I see  this  same  basic  "law"  put  forward  in  Judaism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  and  sometimes  more  clearly  stated. 
Perhaps  Friends  who  shop  worldwide,  seeking  universal 
truth  and  "that  of  God"  in  every  person  and  every  system 
of  belief,  can  contribute  to  a revival  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity and  more.  If  we  follow  the  lead  of  Jesus,  Abraham,  and 
Moses;  and  of  Lao  Tzu,  Brahma,  and  Buddha;  and  also  of 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  Australian  Aborigines,  and 
others,  past  and  present — if  we  follow  several  or  many 
worthy  leads  in  seeking  the  primitive  and  creative  spirit  of 
true,  humane  community,  we  might  avoid  the  perilous 
pits  of  provincialism.  I consider  it  folly  to  assume,  much 
less  assert,  that  a single  religious  path  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  God  and  Truth.  That  way  leads  to  hell  on  earth,  as 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  demonstrated  by  religious 
wars,  inquisitions,  and  persecutions. 

If  we  cherish  life  and  peace,  we  must  honor  spiritual 
views  and  ways  different  from  our  own.  They  all  have 
something  good  to  offer.  There  are  many  ways  to  climb  the 
mountain  and  get  closer  to  God.  ■ 

* Friends  Bulletin,  October  1995. 


Christocentric  and  Universalist  Friends 

Introduced  by  Robert  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Britain  Yearly  Meeting's  new  Quaker  Faith  and  Practice 
includes  the  following  statement  by  three  Friends*  that  seeks  to 
reconcile  differences  between  universalist  and  Christocentric 
Friends. 

(The  late  Ferner  Nuhn  used  the  term  " Christoluminous." ) 

"We  have  acquired  a much  greater  understanding  of 
nonChristian  religions  from  newcomers  who  have  settled 
in  this  country  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  this  has 
increased  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  many  Friends  for 
these  faiths.  The  broader  approach  to  religion  has  led  to  an 
affirmation  by  "universalist"  Friends  that  no  one  faith  can 
claim  to  be  a final  revelation  or  to  have  a monopoly  of  the 
truth  and  to  the  rejection  of  any  exclusive  religious  funda- 
mentalism, whether  based  in  Christianity  or  any  other 
religion. 

"The  ferment  of  thought  in  this  post-war  period  has 
produced  a wide  variety  of  beliefs  in  our  Religious  Society 
today  and  not  a little  misunderstanding  on  all  sides.  Intol- 
erance has  reared  its  head.  Some  Friends  have  voiced 
objections  to  the  use  of  Christian  language  in  meeting  for 
worship  and  for  business;  others  have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  place  for  them  in  our  Religious  Society  if  they  cannot 
regard  themselves  as  Christians.  It  has  become  quite  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  between  "Christians"  and  "univer- 
salists"  as  if  one  category  excluded  the  other. 

"This  situation  has  led  many  Friends  to  suppose  that 
universalist  Friends  are  in  some  way  set  over  against 
Christocentric  Friends.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Uni- 
versalism  is  by  definition  inclusive,  and  its  adherents 
accept  the  right  to  free  expression  of  all  points  of  view, 
Christocentric  or  any  other.  Indeed,  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting  there  are  many  universalists  whose  spiritual  im- 
agery and  belief  are  thoroughly  Christocentric. 

"From  the  beginning,  the  Quaker  Christian  faith  has 
had  a universal  dimension.  George  Fox  saw  the  Light 
"shine  through  all"  and  he  identified  it  with  the  divine 
Light  of  Christ  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world  (John  1:9).  He  pointed  out,  as  did  William  Penn 
in  great  detail,  that  individuals  who  had  lived  before  the 
Christian  era  or  outside  Christendom  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  story,  had  responded  to  a divine  principle 
within  them.  Obedience  to  the  Light  within,  however  that 
may  be  described,  is  the  real  test  of  faithful  living."  ■ 

Robert  Vogel,  as  the  Brinton  Visitor,  will  be  traveling  among 
Friends  in  Hawaii,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April. 

* Alastair  Heron,  Ralph  Hetherington,  and  Joseph  Pickvance, 
Britain  Yearly  Meeting,  Quaker  Faith  and  Practice,  27.04, 1994. 
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The  Testimony  of  Community 

by  Cynthia  B.  Taylor,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

Community  is  one  of  our  oldest  Quaker  testimonies, 
holding  various  meanings  across  350  years  of  Quaker 
history.  For  some  it  is  a nostalgia  trap;  for  others  it  still  has 
life  and  meaning,  including  checking  out  our  leadings 
with  our  faith  community. 

Community  is  a culturally-defined  word.  As  used  in 
modem  anthropology,  the  word  refers  to  a group  of  people 
with  some  boundaries  (chosen  or  happenstance)  and  with 
a culture  that  can  be  studied.  The  community  can  be  brief 
or  long  in  duration;  sometimes  it  can  be  photographed. 
The  members  behave  in  patterned  ways,  following  some 
spoken  and  many  unspoken  mles  for  getting  along.  To  see 
patterns  you  must  spend  time  in  the  particular  community. 

Being  IMYM  Joint  Service  Projects  staff  person  for  three 
years  taught  me  that  seven  elements  are  repeatedly  in- 
volved in  forming  even  brief  community.  They  include: 

Food.  Not  one  of  us  pays  its  true  cost!  Working  with 
farm  workers  in  California,  we  learned  that  if  we  did  pay 
true  costs,  our  fruits  and  vegetables  would  cost  three  to 
four  times  as  much.  Many  of  us  have  to  learn  that  hunger 
won't  kill  us  and  we  can  thrive  very  well  on  simple  food. 
But  food  prepared  lovingly  also  feeds  the  human  spirit,  as 
my  sons  who  work  in  restaurants  frequently  remind  me. 

Garbage.  Eventually,  waste  demands  attention  and 
group  decisions.  Every  community  must  think  about  this, 
often,  but  being  rigid  about  garbage  can  be  destructive  of 
relationships.  On  one  long  trip  we  had  a heated  argument 
over  what  to  do  with  our  organic  waste  that  would  have 
been  composted  at  home.  Days  later,  the  argument  seemed 
silly,  but  at  the  time,  it  created  sparks  and  took  energy  to 
sort  out.  Perhaps  tenderness  with  each  other  is  more  im- 
portant than  love  for  the  environment;  could  we  see  nature 
in  each  other's  eyes  more  often? 

Work  and  Reflection.  Mixing  kids  and  adults  who 
don't  know  each  other  is  tricky;  we  need  to  work  together, 
developing  interest  and  trust.  It  is  pure  folly  to  presume 
that  teens  will  be  at  ease  with  adults  in  worship-sharing  or 
can  honor  our  spiritual  experiences.  And  some  adults  have 
to  shift  gears  to  see  young  people  with  new  lenses — to  stop 
judging  them  and  look  for  the  Light  within.  We  all  would 
grow  if  we  used  three-minute  egg  timers  in  discussions, 
said  what  we  had  to  say  quickly,  and  then  shut  up  and  did 
a lot  more  careful  listening. 

Tongues.  This  means  language  as  well  as  the  tongue 
and  the  ability  to  control  it.  It  helps  communication  when 
a community  shares  words  and  meanings.  But  even  laugh- 
ter can  be  misunderstood.  A sense  of  community  is  stron- 
ger when  people  don't  try  to  correct  each  other's  lingo  all 
the  time,  but  listen  for  the  place  where  the  words  come 
from.  The  New  Testament  epistle  of  James  is  really  a 
sermon  on  the  ethics  of  community,  and,  during  Joint 


Service  Project  events,  became  one  of  my  constant  com- 
panions. John  3:3  says  that  the  tongue  is  a tiny  muscle  with 
enormous  power,  like  the  rudder  of  a ship;  it  easily  offends 
those  we  love.  Words  have  tremendous  power  to  build  up 
and  affirm  or  to  tear  down  and  crush. 

Music.  Music  is  an  important  form  of  entertainment 
and  Quakers  have  always  been  concerned  about  entertain- 
ment. We  can  develop  wider  sensitivity  to  the  various 
poetries  and  sounds  that  guide  relaxation,  as  well  as  to 
uses  of  music  in  worship.  But  we  all  have  our  limits  of 
comfort  when  it  comes  to  volume,  content,  and  timing; 
taking  turns  with  different  kinds  of  music  was  an  act  of 
love.  On  some  of  the  longer  trips,  we  tried  adding  movies, 
both  in  theaters  and  on  videos.  Mostly,  we  were  short-term 
communities  (The  longest  was  three  weeks.)  with  busy 
schedules  of  service  and  learning.  But  many  new  changes 
in  entertainment  challenge  modern  Quaker  parents,  who 
know  that  youth  are  very  easily  influenced  by  the  ideas 
and  attitudes  absorbed  through  music  and  entertainment. 

Money.  Those  with  a lot  of  money  can  become  power 
brokers;  some  poor  folks  get  mad.  Hard  factors  of  econom- 
ics must  be  included  in  the  picture.  On  the  first  Peace  and 
Service  Caravan,  a young  man  sold  a baseball  card  for 
$200.  Instantly  the  power  broker  with  some  of  the  guys,  he 
called  the  shots  on  where  to  eat  and  how  to  play.  His 
arrogance  was  short  lived,  however,  when  the  money  ran 
out.  It  was  a lesson  in  how  not  to  win  friends  and  build 
community. 

Rules.  They  evolved  over  time  and  became  essential  to 
peaceful  living — comparable  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
for  communal  harmony:  no  drugs  or  alcohol;  no  violence, 
weapons,  or  firecrackers;  no  sex  unless  married;  all  share 
in  the  common  work;  compulsory  group  meetings;  no 
leaving  group  without  discussion;  and  silence  between 
11:00  p.m.  and  6:00  a.m.  (at  a minimum).  These  rules  were 
developed  with  youth  input.  Some  of  us  were  a little 
shocked  by  each  other's  beliefs  and  habits.  On  each  trip,  I 
believe  we  pulled  through  because  some  of  our  members 
had  the  ability  to  "bend  and  sway"  (Shaker  hymn). 

For  me,  creating  community  on  a Joint  Service  Project 
trip  was  a bit  like  cleaning  out  the  refrigerator.  I had  to  be 
willing  to  take  out  each  drawer  and  remove  from  my 

f | \ 

Queries  on  community  which  emerged 

from  Joint  Service  Projects: 

What  concrete  images  do  we  form  when  we  use  the 
word  "community?"  Do  our  communities  look  like 
Hopi  pueblos  or  New  England  town  squares?  Are 
there  fences?  Do  cars  drive  fast  through  the  streets?  Are 
kids  valued  and  nurtured  and  provided  safe  places  to 
learn,  play,  and  just  be?  Is  there  work,  money,  housing, 
and  play  for  everyone?  Do  men  and  women  envision 
communities  differently?  , 
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hydra  tor  each  vegetable  or  piece  of  fruit — to  look  carefully 
at  each  of  my  assumptions  about  community,  turn  them 
over,  look  for  signs  of  decay,  see  if  they  were  over-ripe, 
outdated,  tossable.  And  discard  what  was  dead. 

Community  requires  being  a student  in  every  moment, 
allowing  gradual  development  of  relationships.  Many  times 
I pondered  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty.  After  a while, 
wondering  why  there  aren't  more  of  those  three  in  this 
world,  I came  to  desire  an  explanation  for  nastiness,  false- 
hood, and  ugliness.  And  that  led  me  to  wondering  about 
human  roles  and  the  place  of  human  error  in  how  we  treat 
each  other.  Humans  are  both  decision  making  and  mistake 
making  creatures.  Why  are  we  unable  to  do  the  good  and 
honest  and  beautiful,  consistently?  What  gets  in  our  way? 
Why  don't  we  have  more  harmony  in  our  homes,  our 
monthly  or  yearly  meetings?  From  my  tiny  window  on 
life,  harmony  sours  and  turns  discordant  because  we  are 
all  struggling  with  the  consequences  of  old  pain  (physical, 
mental,  emotional,  spiritual),  which  is  to  say,  fear  of  more 
pain.  But  we  rarely  acknowledge  that  pain  or  fear. 

Lack  of  harmony  can  also  grow  because  people  in  a 
community  fail  to  hold  something  in  common:  a vision  or 
purpose  that  holds  them  together  — a covenanting  agree- 
ment. Communities  also  need  willingness  to  make  time  to 
return  to  their  vision,  to  repeat  it  to  each  other,  at  the 
campfire  or  in  worship.  And  people  need  to  believe  that 
each  person  will  do  his  or  her  best  to  stick  to  the  agreement, 
but  may  break  it  for  some  reason.  Frequent  forgiveness  is 
needed  to  ease  the  pain  when  some  don't  or  won't  or  can't 
stick  to  the  agreement. 

What  holds  Friends  together  and  keeps  us  trying  to 
communicate — at  yearly  meeting  or  in  a world-wide  gath- 
ering like  the  FWCC  Triennial — are  two  of  our  most  hu- 
man and  divine  yearnings:  love  and  the  foundational 
Quaker  testimonies.  These  are  the  glue,  the  bonds,  our 
covenant  and  vision  for  how  we  want  to  be.  I use  the  word 
ITCHES  to  help  me  remember  the  testimonies. 

I Integrity 

T Tolerance 

C Community 

H Harmony 

E Equality 

S Simplicity 

As  tolerance  has  gradually  taken  on  negative  meanings, 
perhaps  we  need  a new  testimony  for  entering  a new  century: 
flexibility.  Study  a Star  Trek  poster  for  more  ideas  about 
flexibility.  What  I see  in  Star  Trek  is  not  a saga  about  space 
wars,  but  vital  ideas  about  how  to  live,  work,  and  play 
together  harmoniously  in  a small  space  ship  (like  Earth), 
while  "boldly  going  where  no  one  has  gone  before."  ■ 

Cynthia  Taylor  was  a participant  in  a panel  discussion  at 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session  1995,  "Per- 
sonal Experiences  in  Quaker  Community."  This  article  resulted 
from  that  presentation. 


We  Need  to  Hurt  Before  We  Can  Move 

responding  to  " The  Hurt  of  One  Is  the  Hurt  of  All" 
by  Stan  Burriss,  University  Meeting 

In  a Seattle  courtroom,  recently,  I heard  a potential 
juror  tell  the  judge  that  should  he  ever  step  into  his  own 
back  yard  to  find  that  a civil  disobedience  group  had 
pitched  tents,  "I  would  find  it  objectionable.  However,  in 
certain  cases,  I would  participate." 1 

What  is  objectionable?  But,  what  is  most  important? 
Looking  through  everything,  it  might  appear  that  we  do 
need  to  hurt  before  we  are  willing  to  move.  We  each  carry 
childhood  memories  that  build  toward  hunger  and  a life 
on  the  streets  or,  instead,  toward  a willingness  to  lift.  Our 
memories  are  always  present. 

"Don't  hurt  me!"  says  each  child  we  hear. 

Each  boy,  each  small  girl,  is  the  center  of  a world.  We  all 
know  how  any  mother  would  respond  to  a cut  finger.  We 
remember. 

There  are  moments — moments  of  our  own  pain,  espe- 
cially— when  we  only  want  to  deny.  We  insist  that  we  are  not 
vulnerable,  that  we  are  not  creatures.  To  protect  ourselves 
from  being  seen  fully,  we  will  not  recognize  our  own  pain. 
We  tell  ourselves  we  are  strong  enough  to  threaten,  to  be 
dangerous.  Even  when  we  don't  choose  to  be  a warrior, 
or  a veteran,  we  may  want  to  be  a champion  just  once. 

We  fear  that  all  pain  is  inevitable.  Because  of  the  inevi- 
table pain,  we  are  afraid.  We  hold  everything  so  very  tight, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  draw  breath. 

It's  hard  to  be  gentle  and  to  believe  in  the  beauty  of 
other  people  who  are  as  afraid  as  we  are;  who  perhaps  are 
afraid  of  us.  It's  natural  to  be  willing  to  hurt  others.  Yet  it's 
also  natural  for  us,  although  foreign  to  the  structure  of  our 
being,  to  be  willing  to  be  hurt. 

We  have  seen  other  people  in  their  pain;  at  times  we 
have  been  wary  while  other  individuals  hid  the  pain. 
We've  been  frightened. 

Then  it  takes  a decision  to  be  warm.  As  Friends  might 
say,  we  are  each  a part  of  the  Light,  an  all-powerful 
sheltering  Spirit.  We  know  how  each  person  joining  a 
circle  speaks  from  their  experience  and  is  heard  by 
Friends.  We  can  be  sheltered. 

Turning  back,  always  turning  back.  We  feel  cautious. 
Who  can  be  our  friends?  Who  do  we  know  well  enough? 

Because  our  lives  carry  the  pain,  we  are  in  danger,  always, 
of  more  pain.  Once  we  believe  in  silence  and  have  shared  the 
Light,  beyond  the  circles  we  insist  on  our  own  authority. 
Each  of  us  holds  a sword,  even  as  we  touch  ourselves  with 
feelings.  We  fear  we  would  frighten  other  people. 

Once  I can  believe  my  own  share  of  the  Light,  I want 
nothing  more;  when  I believe  that  I have  a part,  then  all  the 
subtle  waiting,  and  the  feeling,  and  the  pain  becomes  real 
and  believable.  I can  speak  for  myself,  and  can  be  sur- 
prised. I wait  with  Friends  and  with  my  new  friends.  ■ 

1 Seattle  Municipal  Court  #5,  11/23/95,  3:00  p.m. 
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Peacemaking  and  Friends 

by  Ann  Hardt,  Tempe  Meeting 

The  peace  testimony  brought  me  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  My  parents  read  Quaker  literature,  attended 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  seminars  directed 
by  Olcutt  Sanders  (later  editor  of  Friends  Journal)  and  as 
pacifists  joined  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  in  1924. 
When  I wanted  to  participate  in  a workcamp,  I needed  the 
AFSC  address.  I went  to  Florida  Avenue  Friends  Meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I never  left  because  Quakers 
spoke  to  my  condition.  They  expressed  a peace  testimony 
often  missing  within  other  churches. 

During  our  workcamp  orientation  at  Pendle  Hill,  we 
attended  an  AFSC  staff  meeting  in  which  a report  was 
given  about  work  with  farm  workers  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas.  For  the  first  time  I heard  a report  that 
showed  compassion  for  farm  workers  and  for  the  farmers 
in  the  area  where  I lived.  In  the  past  I had  heard  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  situation,  never  both.  This  compassion 
and  concern  for  justice  led  me  to  become  a Friend. 

During  my  early  years  with  Friends  I worked  briefly 
with  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  and 
saw  the  peace  testimony  being  put  into  practice.  As  I 
worked  on  the  switchboard,  1 heard  the  White  House 
returning  a call  in  order  for  FCNL  to  get  information  about 
the  military  budget.  Other  organizations  had  referred  us 
back  to  ourselves,  FCNL,  as  the  best  source  of  information. 

During  the  civil  rights  movement  I joined  many  Quak- 
ers in  Texas  in  local  protests.  Later,  as  a faculty  member  at 
Earlham  College,  I recall  one  faculty  meeting  when  we 
tried  to  decide  through  consensus  whether  or  how  Earlham 
should  cooperate  in  testing  students  for  Vietnam.  Prior  to 
testing,  those  men  in  the  highest  50  per  cent  of  their  class 
at  universities  did  not  have  to  do  military  service.  At  the 
time,  a Michigan  University  student  newspaper  advertise- 
ment read  "Girls  it  is  your  duty  to  fail  your  classes." 

Earlham  College  was  already  listed  on  publications 
about  the  test.  The  faculty  was  in  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  tests  to  decide  about  conscription,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do  about  our  students  who  did  not  want  to  go,  yet 
had  to  take  the  test?  Did  we  furnish  lunch  and  transporta- 
tion to  another  site,  thereby  cooperating?  Were  we  cooper- 
ating if  we  allowed  the  test  to  be  given  at  Earlham?  Even- 
tually, Landrum  Bolling,  our  president,  was  able  to  get  the 
local  high  school,  about  four  blocks  away,  to  give  the  exam. 

After  I moved  to  Arizona  State  University,  a large 
gathering  was  held  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  chaired  by 
Thornton  Price,  a Quaker  who  was  also  chair  of  the  Faculty 
Senate.  After  Kent  State,  I often  reflected  that  ours  was  a 
peaceful  gathering  because  a Quaker  presided. 

Then  I learned  that  Elise  and  Kenneth  Boulding,  along 
with  others,  had  organized  the  Consortium  of  Peace  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Development  and  the  International 


Peace  Research  Association.  I taught  in  a College  of  Edu- 
cation. How  did  peace  work  apply  to  education? 

I was  able  to  direct  two  ASU  conferences  in  the  College 
of  Education  bringing  in  Robert  Freeman  from  Diablo 
Valley  in  California  on  "The  Meaning  of  Conflict"  and 
Stephanie  Judson  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference  on  "Alternatives  to  Violence."  About  this 
time  I had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Friends  Schools  in 
Ramallah  to  develop  an  ethics  curriculum  for  Islam  and 
Christianity.  Soon  thereafter  I learned  of  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking  of  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites.  We 
organized  a conference  in  Phoenix,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Center  to  Reverse  the  Arms  Race.  When  I attended  the 
national  conference,  I learned  from  Lee  Stern  about  the 
Children's  Creative  Response  to  Conflict  (CCRC),  an  an- 
swer to  how  educators  could  work  for  peace.  I was  able  to 
attend  an  international  conference  and  learn  what  was 
happening  in  education  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  materials 
I collected  were  used  by  the  first  New  York  Educators  for 
Social  Responsibility.  Back  in  Arizona  we  had  training 
sessions  in  CCRC  and  Alternatives  to  Violence  (AVP). 
Before  my  retirement  I was  able  to  teach  classes  on  peace 
and  conflict  in  the  College  of  Education,  but  these  have  not 
continued.  Last  year  we  had  a small  training  sponsored  by 
the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  and  hope  to  have  another. 

I continue  to  facilitate  CCRC,  AVP,  and  our  new  Non- 
violent Response  to  Conflict  workshops.  I have  trained 
mostly  in  Arizona,  at  international  conferences,  and  in 
Moscow.  I also  volunteer  as  a mediator  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office  and  train  peer  mediation  in  schools.  I truly 
believe  that  everyone  needs  to  learn  these  skills.  In  our 
violent  world,  we  need  to  educate  ourselves  and  others  to 
alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolution. 

In  all  this  I find  that  my  peacemaking  skills,  under- 
standings, and  spiritual  base  continue  to  grow,  strength- 
ened by  all  those  Friends  and  friends  who  work  for  peace. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,"  not  the  peaceful,  nor  the  peace  keepers,  but 
the  peacemakers.  For  years  I had  a poster  on  my  office  door 
which  read,  "Quakers  believe  there  is  that  of  God  within 
everyone.  We  cannot  prove  this  to  be  true,  but  if  we  act  as 
if  it  were,  our  trust  is  justified."  ■ 


Quaker  SCAFnet 

Friends  and  attenders  worldwide  who  work  as  profes- 
sionals or  volunteers  with  those  affected  by  emotional  or 
physical  abuse  of  a sexual  nature  are  invited  to  use  Quaker 
SCAPnet  (Quaker  Sexual  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Net- 
work) as  an  interim  networking  and  information  center. 
Please  address  inquiries  or  submissions  to:  Quaker 
SCAPnet  c/o  ISRNI,  P.O.  Box  7375,  Las  Cruces,  NM  88006- 
7375,  USA.  Telephone  (505)  521-4260  (2:00-4:00  p.m.  ET 
and  11:00  p.m.-midnight  ET);  24-hour  fax  (505)  521-3723. 
Anne-Marie  and  Erik  Eriksson,  1994-1997  coordinators.  ■ 
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Letter 

Banking  on  John  Woolman  School 

If  your  meeting  has  financial  assets  or  reserves  that  you 
bank  or  invest  as  holdings  for  future  use,  will  you  consider 
investing  in  John  Woolman  School  in  the  form  of  a loan? 

If  your  meeting  has  funds  in  a mutual  fund  or  a bank, 
earning  a low  or  moderate  rate  of  interest,  you  could  offer 
that  amount  to  John  Woolman  School  as  a demand  loan, 
with  interest  to  be  paid  annually  or  semi-annually.  Your 
reserve  funds  can  support  a Friends  institution  while  still 
earning  interest  income.  When  a particular  use  for  those 
funds  is  approved  by  your  meeting,  you  notify  the  school. 
The  principal  and  current  interest  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
within  30  days.  Loans  can  also  be  made  for  a specified  period. 

Such  a loan  helps  the  school  because  the  bulk  of  the 
school's  income  does  not  arrive  until  late  summer,  when 
tuitions  are  paid.  The  cash-flow  situation  frequently  causes 
the  school  to  borrow  money  for  a period  of  several  months. 
Rather  than  borrowing  from  a bank  at  a high  rate  of 
interest,  the  school  seeks  to  borrow  from  individuals  and 
Friends  groups  at  rates  better  for  the  school,  but  which  still 
provide  a fair  income  for  the  "Friendly"  investor.  Of 
course  the  school  is  never  averse  to  having  the  investor 
choose  to  accept  a lower  rate,  or  even  0 per  cent  interest,  or 
to  donate  the  interest  back  to  the  school. 

John  Woolman  School  is  now  requesting  such  loans  to 
replace  loans  from  a number  of  our  previous  investors 
who  asked  for  their  loans  back  this  year.  The  school  has  a 
zero  default  rate  in  the  33  years  it  has  invited  such  loans. 

Friends  schools  are  few  and  far  between  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Since  1963  John  Woolman 
School  has  been  the  only  Quaker  high  school  west  of  Iowa 
with  a boarding  program.  Although  only  about  1 0 per  cent 
of  our  students  are  from  Quaker  families,  we  believe  our 
program  uniquely  shares  and  brings  forth  values  impor- 
tant to  Friends  in  our  students  and  families:  a search  for 
truth,  simplicity,  equality,  and  nonviolence.  We  are  asking 
for  your  support,  not  just  for  financial  reasons,  but  as  an 
investment  in  a venture  supporting  justice  and  peace  and 
youth — our  hope  for  the  future. 

Sincerely,  Elee  Hadley,  Principal  ■ 


Peace  Trunks 

George  Fox  College's  Center  for  Peace  Learning  an- 
nounces circulating  collections  of  Peace  Trunks  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  K-5  and  5-12.  Two  collections  of  children's 
books,  stories,  activities  and  games  on  the  themes  of  peace- 
making and  conflict  resolution  are  available  for  schools, 
churches,  camps  and  anywhere  else  children  are  learning. 

For  information,  contact  George  Fox  College,  Center 
for  Peace  Learning,  414  N Meridian  St,  Newberg,  Oregon 
97132-2697,  (503)  538-8383.  ■ 


PYM  Faith  and  Practice  Revision  Committee 

by  Laura  Magnani,  Clerk 


As  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and  Practice  Revision 
Committee  continues  its  work,  we  want  to  remind  Friends 
of  the  processes  we  are  using.  The  draft  of  the  new  Queries 
and  Advices  were  handed  out  to  all  meetings  and  worship 
groups  at  Yearly  Meeting.  We  have  already  received  many 
thoughtful  responses.  We  encourage  meetings  to  use  this 
new  language  this  year  and  to  convey  responses  to  us  as 
you  have  time  to  "live  into"  the  new  draft. 

Secondly,  we  are  inviting  Friends  to  send  favorite  pas- 
sages and  quotations  that  might  be  included  in  the  new 
edition.  We  will  continue  to  receive  suggestions  for  the 
duration  of  our  revision  process.  However,  any  time  you 
come  across  a quote  that  especially  moves  you  or  seems  to 
epitomize  Friends'  spiritual  discoveries,  please  send  it  to 
our  designated  collector  of  quotes,  Aimee  Elsbree,  400 
University  Circle,  Claremont,  C A 91 71 1 . We  are  anxious  to 
find  good  contemporary  quotes  and  many  more  writings 
by  women.  We  also  need  citations  with  author  and  date. 

Finally  we  want  to  remind  monthly  meetings  that  each 
meeting  has  an  appointed  liaison  person  from  the  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and  Practice  Revision  Committee.  If 
you  have  lost  track  of  who  your  liaison  person  is  (and  they 
do  change  from  time  to  time),  please  contact  our  Corre- 
sponding Clerk,  Marilee  Eusibio,  2112  Saratoga  PI,  Davis, 


CA  95616.  ■ 


Drawing 
by  Ingrid 
Petersen, 
Claremont 
Meeting. 


Healing  from  Life's  Wounds,  with  John  Calvi 

The  Southern  California  Friends'  Conference  on  Reli- 
gion and  Psychology  announces  its  15th  annual  gathering, 
to  be  held  March  29-31  at  the  Aldersgate  Retreat  Center  in 
Pacific  Palisades. 

John  Calvi  is  a Quaker  healer  with  a gift  for  releasing 
physical  and  emotional  pain.  John  is  a certified  massage 
therapist  specializing  in  trauma.  Recognized  by  his  Quaker 
Meeting  in  Vermont  to  have  a true  leading,  John  has  been 
released  by  his  meeting  to  pursue  his  calling. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  and  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology  happily  have 
invited  John  to  share  with  West  Coast  Friends  both  in 
Northern  and  Southern  California.  Here  in  the  south  we 
invite  you  to  join  us  to  meet  with  John  and  to  receive  grace, 
love,  compassion,  rest,  caring,  some  touch — release  the 
inner  wounds,  the  pains  and  traumas  of  life.  Release  your 
creative  spirit! 

Please  contact  our  registrar,  Jim  Summers,  at  6235 
Shaw  Ridge  Road,  San  Diego,  California  92130  or  (619) 
259-8197  for  more  information.  ■ 
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Friendly  News 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Charlotte  Williams,  Hillsboro  Worship  Group 

Friends  in  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  have  the 
wonderful  opportunity  to  help  write  a Faith  and  Practice  for 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  A Faith  and  Practice  should 
reflect  the  goodness,  wholesomeness,  and  generosity  of 
Friends  at  their  best.  Words  like  commitment,  responsibility, 
and  faithfulness  should  be  liberally  sprinkled  throughout  its 
pages.  It  should  grow  out  of  the  living  experience  of  those 
writing  it.  Each  person  should  look  to  that  which  is  pure  in 
themselves  to  know  the  truth.  Purity  is  all  that  is  virtuous  and 
good,  but  it  is  more  than  just  everyday  goodness.  It  is  inno- 
cence, untouched  by  evil  and  free  from  guilt.  If  something  is 
pure,  it's  not  contaminated  in  any  way. 

I recently  went  into  a convenience  store  and  the  clerk 
asked  me  if  I wanted  to  buy  a Texas  lottery  ticket.  I said, 
"No.  I'm  a Quaker,  and  Quakers  have  a witness  against 
gambling."  I haven't  been  asked  since.  I'd  like  to  think  that 
it  was  due  to  my  making  a witness  against  gambling.  A 
more  likely  explanation  is  that  they  are  selling  lots  of 
lottery  tickets  without  even  asking.  But  I don't  really  know 
much  about  gambling.  Friends  who  know  about  it  "experi- 
mentally" or  who  have  a genuine  concern  about  it  should 
share  their  thoughts  and  experience  on  this  subject. 

An  individual  who  has  a deep  faith  and  a passionate 
love  for  God  should  write  about  this  experience.  Friends 
trying  to  live  a simple  life  should  share  their  triumphs  and 
problems  with  others  who  would  like  to  live  this  way  but 
don't  know  how  to  begin. 

Historic  continuity  is  also  important.  For  questions  we 
ask  or  difficulties  we  face  today.  Friends  have,  over  the 
past  several  hundred  years,  developed  answers  and  rem- 
edies. For  example,  John  Woolman,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  wrote  about  proper  Quaker  care  and  use  of 
land  and  resources.  This  could  provide  the  background  for 
our  concern  for  the  environment  today.  The  Biblical  un- 
derpinnings for  beliefs  such  as  the  equality  and  value  of  all 
people  could  be  included.  So  could  George  Fox's  poetic, 
mystical,  loving  words  about  Christ. 

A Faith  and  Practice  is  about  religious  things,  important 
things.  The  religion  of  Friends  is  a beautiful,  wonderful 
one.  We  need  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  it.  The  world  needs 
to  know  about  it.  A Faith  and  Practice  is  a good  way  to 
accomplish  both  of  these  things.  ■ 
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School  Closed 

The  Albuquerque  Friends  School  (an  independent  organization) 
closed  December  15,  1995.  We  deeply  regret  this  and  extend 
thanks  to  all  Friends  who  supported  the  school  spiritually  and 
materially.  The  Albuquerque  Friends  School  Committee  ■ 
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Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Diane  Ste.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

As  Bellingham  Preparative  Meeting  moves  toward 
monthly  meeting  status,  they  have  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered the  nature  of  the  commitment  they  want  to  make  to 
each  other,  to  the  wider  world  of  Friends,  and  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live  and  worship.  The  following 
is  excerpted  from  a summary  of  "Committee  Visions  for 
the  Coming  Year." 

Children's  Program  Committee:  We  envision  a program 
that  enriches  the  life  of  our  worshipping  community  by 
bringing  together  adults  and  children,  enabling  a wide 
cross  section  of  adult  members  and  attenders  to  care  for 
and  nurture  our  children.  We  envision  a program  that 
offers  our  children  rich  grounding  in  the  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, and  creative  aspects  of  life,  fed  by  the  sharing  of 
experiences,  skills,  and  knowledge  of  adult  members  and 
attenders.  We  envision  a program  that  would  infuse  our 
meeting  with  the  energy,  humor,  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
children  by  mingling  adults  and  children  through 
volunteerism  during  worship  and  second  hour  as  well  as 
an  improved  family  worship  program  on  Intergenera- 
tional  Sundays.  We  envision  a program  that  would  offer 
creative  consistency,  providing  stability  and  comfort,  and 
nurturing  our  children's  sense  of  belonging.  This  would 
include  a routine  format  with  a welcoming  circle,  activity 
time,  and  journaling  time. 

Ministry  and  Counsel  Committee:  The  committee  intends 
to  be  responsive  to  what  is  going  on  with  folks,  both 
personally  and  as  a meeting.  We  are  looking  at  our  time 
constraints  and  how  our  meeting  handles  them. 

Peace  and  Social  Action  Committee:  We  want  to  be  part  of 
a Quaker  process  in  schools,  providing  young  people  with 
information  on  alternatives  to  military  enlistment. 

Finance  Committee:  This  ad  hoc  committee  would  like  to 
become  a standing  committee.  We  see  ourselves  as  a 
responsive  committee,  not  a committee  to  create  new 
program  ideas. 

Communications  Committee:  The  committee  divides  its 
responsibilities  into  two  areas:  internal  and  external  com- 
munication. Internal  communication  covers  keeping  the 
meeting  informed  of  activities  and  other  things  of  interest. 
It  covers  the  newsletter,  directory,  and  bulletin  board. 
External  communication  covers  informing  the  general 
public  about  our  meeting  and  would  include  a weekly 
newspaper  ad  in  the  Herald  church  listings,  notices  at 
Western  Washington  University  and  other  places. 

As  Pacific  Northwest  correspondent,  it  has  been  a 
delightful  privilege  to  be  privy  to  Bellingham  Preparative 
Meeting's  steady  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a meeting  and,  most  especially,  to  become 
Bellingham  Monthly  Meeting.  ■ 
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Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Long  Beach  Meeting 

Attenders  of  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting's 
Fall  Meeting  heard  a proposal  from  Ministry  and  Counsel 
Committee  member  Jane  Peers  to  establish  a genuine 
"beloved  community"  among  ourselves. 

Jane  asked,  "Can  we — do  we  want  to — take  the  risks 
involved  in  genuinely  reaching  out  to  the  basic  goodness 
we  know  is  within  every  person?  Can  we  make  our  meet- 
ings 'laboratories  of  love/  where  it  is  safe  to  be  the  kind, 
gentle,  trusting  people  we  believe  we  were  meant  to  be?" 

Jane  suggested  we  use  more  signposts,  not  only  cer- 
emonies for  marriages  and  deaths,  but  also  for  the  welcom- 
ing of  new  babies  (already  in  some  meetings)  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  divorces  and  other  transition  times. 
Also,  while  we  usually  think  of  our  ministry  as  vocal 
ministry,  we  may  need  to  consider  our  responsibilities  for 
the  pastoral  functions  of  visiting,  calling,  and  caring. 

She  spoke  of  the  reciprocal  responsibilities  between 
meetings  and  individuals.  "With  so  many  of  us  far  from 
the  extended  families  of  our  birth,  do  we  want  the  meeting 
to  reach  out  to  us  in  the  loving,  sometimes  correcting  or 
questioning  ways  that  families  do?"  Should  we  "seek  out 
opportunities  to  speak  truth  to  each  other,  always  know- 
ing that  truth  is  elusive,  and  always  willing  to  share  our 
own  truth?"  Through  our  clearness  and  committee 
processes,  "perhaps  we  could  elder  each  other  in  the 
gentleness  of  genuine  love." 

Some  attenders  expressed  eagerness  to  embrace  the 
idea.  Among  others  I heard  a note  of  fear,  particularly  on 
the  issue  of  eldering,  a concept  which  appeared  to  arouse 
fears  of  judging  or  being  judged  or  perhaps  of  being 
subjected  to  insensitive  comments. 

I have  seen  little  reluctance  among  Friends  to  visit,  call 
and  care,  although  in  our  busy  lives  we  may  sometimes 
overlook  others'  needs.  Eldering  appears  to  be  more  prob- 
lematic. While  it  has  always  played  a part  in  meetings, 
questions  come  to  mind  as  we  focus  more  on  the  process: 
Does  and  should  eldering  occur  only  with  the  consent  of  a 
meeting  through  a clearness  committee  or  Ministry  and 
Counsel?  Following  Jane's  remarks,  some  described  inci- 
dents of  being  eldered  in  manners  not  to  their  liking. 
Should  advice  and  correction  undertaken  alone  be  called 
another  name?  Is  the  meeting  prepared  to  accept  an 
"elderee's"  reaction  if  it  proves  to  be  less  than  positive?  If 
an  attender  does  not  return  after  being  eldered,  does  the 
meeting  have  a further  responsibility? 

In  my  experience,  the  most  effective  counseling  is  done 
by  those  with  affection  for  the  one  to  be  counseled.  The 
operative  word  is  "trust."  This  is  not  built  in  a day  but  over 
time  through  shared  experiences.  Building  trust  requires 
the  risk  of  sharing.  I can  think  of  no  worthier  goal  than 
mutual  trust,  nor  a more  important  ingredient  in  human 
and  spiritual  relationships.  ■ 


Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

An  Arizona  Quaker  Women's  retreat  on  the  arts  was 
held  in  the  Tempe  Meeting  House,  January  12-13.  Twenty- 
five  women  participated  in  WELLSPRINGS,  a program 
offered  to  church  groups,  corporations,  and  social  agen- 
cies by  a team  of  nine  women  achievers  in  the  fine  arts, 
coordinated  by  La  Donna  Wallen.  Led  by  specialists  in 
dance,  music,  painting,  drama,  and  writing,  participants 
tried  various  art  forms.  As  in  a previous  Arizona  Women's 
workshop.  Friends  completed  a mural,  supervised  by  art- 
ist and  Tempe  Friend,  Niki  Glen. 

Pima  Meeting  held  a threshing  meeting  on  February  24 
on  'The  Quaker  Process  of  Discernment:  Proposed  Minute 
on  Marriage."  Dan  Seeger,  Pendle  Hill,  was  present  for  the 
all-day  event,  for  members  and  attenders  of  Pima  Meeting. 

At  the  Phoenix  Meeting  House  on  January  31,  the 
Phoenix/Tempe  subcommittee  of  the  Arizona  AFSC  pre- 
sented a discussion:  "Should  JROTC  be  in  the  high  schools?" 
Harold  Jordan,  National  Youth  and  Militarism  Program, 
AFSC,  was  the  speaker.  Tempe  Friends,  Chuck  Sankey,  a 
high  school  teacher  and  former  West  Point  teacher,  and 
Anne  Millkamp,  mother  of  three  sons,  will  respond  later. 
Harold  Jordan  also  made  a presentation  in  Tucson.  ■ 

The  SYF  trip  to  Flagstaff 

by  Kate  Tyldesley,  Tempe  Meeting 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  December,  our  high  school 
group  from  Tempe  Meeting  had  been  planning  a trip  to 
Flagstaff  in  order  to  visit  Will  Victoria  and  Asa  Markel,  the 
two  Senior  Young  Friends  there.  We  staged  two  bake  sales 
and  wrapped  gifts  at  a local  bookstore  to  earn  money. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  January  13,  the  attending 
Senior  Young  Friends  (Kate  Tyldesley,  Alisa  Thompson, 
Mindy  Theisman,  Kristen  Uurtamo,  Jon  Schroeder,  An- 
drew Carr,  Phil  Millkamp,  and  Joel  Millkamp)  arrived  at 
the  meeting  house  to  set  off  for  our  trip.  We  also  had  three 
wonderful  drivers  and  chaperones,  Anne  Millkamp,  Chuck 
Thompson  (with  his  granddaughter  Tori),  and  Tom  Carr , 
going  with  us. 

In  Flagstaff  Will  showed  us  the  Lava  Cave,  an  under- 
ground passage  formed  by  lava.  We  journeyed  into  the 
cave  and  discovered,  much  to  our  amazement  that,  with- 
out the  flashlights  on,  we  could  not  even  see  our  hands  in 
front  of  our  faces.  On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  meet- 
ing for  worship  at  Flagstaff  Meeting  and  that  afternoon 
we  visited  a collapsed  volcano.  Sadly,  on  Monday,  after  a 
brief  visit  to  the  park,  we  had  to  say  our  good-byes. 

The  SYF  of  Tempe  Meeting  would  especially  like  to 
thank  Susan  and  Wes  Lockwood  for  hosting  the  boys  and 
letting  us  cook  in  their  kitchen  and  Steve  and  Vicky  Fingers 
for  hosting  the  girls  and  giving  us  wonderful  cookies. 
Also,  thank  you  to  Flagstaff  Meeting;  your  warm  greet- 
ings really  made  us  feel  welcome.  ■ 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Virginia  Tripp  Brink 

Virginia  Brink  died  peacefully  at  her  home  on  April  23, 
1995,  after  a swift  decline  from  cancer. 

Virginia  was  born  on  April  16,  1915,  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, and  attended  Oglethorpe  University.  She  married 
Paul  Brink  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  December  19, 1936.  She 
and  Paul  moved  to  Palo  Alto  in  1947.  In  1956  she  became 
a member  of  the  Public  Relations  Office  at  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  later  was  an  Administrative  Assis- 
tant in  Stanford's  Graduate  School  of  Business  until  her 
retirement.  Paul  died  in  November  1978,  and  Virginia  later 
married  Alex  Tarn,  who  died  in  1993. 

Virginia  embodied  the  spirit  of  community  in  every 
aspect  of  her  life.  Her  many  strengths  and  visions  helped 
shape  the  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  community.  She  and 
Paul  joined  the  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  on  November 
25, 1951.  There  was  no  part  of  the  Meeting  life  with  which 
she  was  not  involved. 

She  served  as  Meeting  clerk  twice,  first  from  1962-1964 
and  then  again  from  1976-1978.  She  also  served  on  the 
Hospitality,  Building  and  Grounds,  and  Ministry  and 
Counsel  committees.  Virginia  guided  the  Meeting  through 
the  very  difficult  time  of  disbursing  the  large  Charles 
Pentler  bequest. 

Virginia  had  a vision  that  part  of  that  bequest  should  be 
used  to  build  the  New  Meeting  House.  Although  there  was 
some  opposition  to  this  plan,  Virginia's  vision  that  it 
would  be  a resource  for  use  by  many  community  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  for  Quakers,  made  it  possible  for  the 
Meeting  eventually  to  unite  with  her. 

Virginia  was  a long-time  activist  in  the  peace  move- 
ment and  was  a member  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  During  the  Vietnam  War, 
she  and  other  members  of  the  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting 
were  arrested  and  jailed.  She  was  also  arrested  for  her  civil 
rights  activities. 

Virginia  frequently  offered  a class  titled  "Quakerism 
101"  to  newcomers  to  help  them  become  familiar  with 
Quaker  ways.  Many  long-time  Quakers  also  attended. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  National  Board  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  she  and  Paul  per- 
suaded the  AFSC  to  transfer  the  property  at  Ben  Lomond 
to  the  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  would  not  exist  as  we  know  it  today 
without  Virginia's  vision  and  hard  work.  Virginia  spent 
time  at  the  Pendle  Hill  retreat  center  near  Philadelphia  and 
was  successfully  able  to  transfer  many  aspects  of  that  older 
retreat  center  to  the  Ben  Lomond  facility  while  keeping  it 
distinctly  western  in  its  feeling.  Virginia,  a faithful  attender 
at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  was  known  to  many  Friends. 

Virginia  is  survived  by  her  son  Austin  Brink  of  Lark- 
spur, California,  and  her  daughter  Paula  Towle  of  Capitola, 
California,  and  five  grandchildren.  ■ 


Betty  R.  Matzek 

Betty  R.  Matzek  died  on  June  18, 1995,  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
of  cancer.  She  was  born  Betty  Ruth  Chandler  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  on  March  18, 1925.  She  was  a long-time  member 
of  Boise  Valley  Friends. 

Betty  grew  up  on  a family  farm  in  Arlee,  Montana.  Her 
first  contact  with  Friends  occurred  during  World  War  II 
when  her  family  housed  conscientious  objectors  who  were 
assigned  to  fight  forest  fires  in  Montana.  She  received  a 
B.A.  in  economics  and  social  work  from  the  University  of 
Montana  and  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

From  1980  until  her  retirement  in  1994,  Betty  worked  as 
a public  educator  for  Healthwise,  a nonprofit  organization 
that  helps  people  take  care  of  their  own  health  problems. 

Betty  was  a gentle,  self-effacing,  compassionate  woman 
who  never  wavered  in  her  passion  for  social  justice  and 
peace.  Her  faith  was  steadfast.  Active  in  the  Snake  River 
Alliance  from  its  earliest  days  in  1979,  she  sewed  a banner 
proclaiming  "Peace  is  Possible,"  which  occupies  a place  of 
honor  at  the  Alliance  headquarters.  Her  peace  witness 
included  testifying  at  numerous  hearings  in  opposition  to 
the  building  of  new  weapons  facilities,  and  she  engaged  in 
civil  disobedience  by  sitting  on  the  tracks  in  front  of  the 
"White  Trains"  in  the  early  1980s.  For  the  Boise  Fourth  of 
July  Parade  she  dressed  in  a one-hundred-year-old  dress 
and  carried  a placard  reading  "Peace  is  Patriotic." 

Betty  was  past  president  of  the  local  Alzheimer's  Asso- 
ciation, a cause  she  got  involved  with  to  "make  a differ- 
ence." She  was  also  active  in  Citizens  for  Peace  and  Justice 
and  the  Happy  Hoofers,  a walking  group.  She  traveled  to 
Siberia  as  part  of  the  sister  city  delegation  from  Boise. 

She  is  survived  by  a son,  Michael  Matzek  of  Boise,  and 
her  husband,  Harry  James  Matzek  of  Eagle,  Idaho.  A son, 
Allan  Dale  Matzek,  died  in  1991.  ■ 

Randall  Lee  Carpenter 

Randall  Lee  "Randy"  Carpenter  was  born  on  July  4, 
1941,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  father  was  in  the  insurance 
business;  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a Superior  Court 
Judge  in  Ohio.  Randy's  family  soon  moved  to  New  Jersey 
and  then  in  1950  to  La  Canada,  California.  On  the  drive 
west,  with  Grandfather  Randall,  the  family  visited  Bryce, 
Zion,  Estes,  and  Rocky  Mountain  national  parks. 

In  high  school,  Randy's  counselor  suggested  a work- 
camp  project,  so  in  1956  he  worked  at  Pacific  Ackworth 
Friends  School,  which  made  a lasting  positive  impression 
on  him.  Randy  graduated  from  John  Muir  High  School. 

At  age  18,  Randy  joined  the  Navy,  was  stationed  in  San 
Diego,  and  became  a medical  corpsman.  He  was  appalled 
at  the  treatment  some  of  the  men  received.  In  1961  he 
received  a medical  discharge  from  the  Navy  because  he 
began  to  have  grand  mal  seizures.  He  graduated  from  the 
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University  of  Redlands  with  majors  in  history  and  eco- 
nomics in  1965.  He  came  to  dislike  the  military  and  what 
it  stood  for.  He  became  an  insurance  claims  adjuster, 
married  briefly,  and  graduated  from  Southwestern  Law 
School  in  1974.  For  many  years  he  did  legal  research  as  an 
independent  contractor.  He  also  volunteered  for  many 
peace  organizations. 

Randy  married  Kathryn  Wickson  in  1982.  Arthur,  who 
was  born  in  1984,  attended  preschool  at  Pacific  Ackworth. 
Through  their  involvement  with  the  school,  the  Carpen- 
ters began  attending  Orange  Grove  Meeting.  Randy  be- 
came a member  in  1992. 

Randy  spent  a lot  of  time  with  Arthur,  especially  camp- 
ing, and  provided  moral  and  child  care  support  for  Kate 
when  she  went  back  to  school. 

In  April  1995  Randy  had  chest  pains  on  a return  trip 
from  a Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Retreat.  He 
underwent  angioplasty  and  felt  better.  In  July  Randy  and 
Arthur  traveled  to  Alaska  to  visit  Randy's  brother.  Chuck. 
At  home  on  July  25, 1995,  Randy  had  a massive  heart  attack 
and  died.  ■ 

Announcements 

Quaker  Queeries  Retreat 

Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgendered  Friends  will 
gather  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  California,  from 
April  19-21.  Come  join  us  for  worship,  activities  and  play. 
During  this  week-end  learn  how  to  begin  creating  a Wel- 
coming/Affirming Meeting  at  home.  For  information: 
Rocky  O'Donovan,  (408)  459-5373,  summers@cats.ucsc.edu. 

AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Projects 

June  2-12.  In  the  Hopi  and  Dineh  lands  we  will  work 
with  the  Hotevila-Bacavi  Community  School  and  the 
Shiprock  Dormitories.  Lend  a hand  to  help  make  these 
schools  friendlier  places. 

June  15-19.  In  Palisades,  Colorado,  we  will  work  with 
Child  and  Migrant  Services  where  farm  workers  go  for  a 
hot  lunch,  a warm  blanket,  and  a medical  check-up.  This  is 
a model  of  one  stop  social  services  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  do  without. 

July  28-August  4.  We  will  see  the  Buffalo  Project,  the 
Badlands,  and  the  Black  Hills  with  the  Oglala  Lakota  in 
South  Dakota.  We  will  end  the  week  at  the  annual  Tribal 
Pow  Wow. 

For  information:  Mike  Gray,  coordinator,  991 0-B  Poudre 
Canyon  Hwy,  Bellvue,  CO  80512,  (970)  490-2585. 
(mgray@lamar.colostate.edu) 

Youth  and  Militarism  Program  Director  To  Visit 

Harold  Jordan,  Director  in  AFSC's  national  office  of  the 
Youth  and  Militarism  Program  in  Peace  Education,  will 
visit  in  the  Salem-Portland,  Oregon  area  April  23-28,  in- 
cluding time  at  Willamette  University.  Details  will  follow.a 


Book  Review 

Words,  Wordlessness,  and  the  Word, 

by  Peter  Bien1 

Findings:  Poets  and  the  Crisis  of  Faith, 

by  John  Lampen2 

Review  by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Modern  literature  is  often  said  to  be  lacking  in  the 
sacred  purpose  that  motivated  writers  of  other  ages.  But 
the  authors  of  two  recent  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  have  a 
quite  different  view  of  modern  literature — especially  of 
poetry.  As  they  demonstrate,  what  poets  of  earlier  ages 
attempted  to  do  with  words,  modern  writers  do  by  making 
use  of  the  space  between  words — the  silences.  In  much  of 
modern  literature,  instead  of  the  traditional  “poor  little 
talkative  Christianity,"  as  E.M.  Forster  puts  it,  we  find  a 
direct  revelation  of  God  that  comes  out  of  the  silence.  Thus, 
the  faith  of  modern  writers,  like  that  of  Quakers,  is  experi- 
ential, rather  than  narrow  and  dogmatic. 

In  his  pamphlet,  John  Lampen  discusses  poets  who 
share  the  modern  sensibility,  though  the  period  in  which 
they  lived  spans  two  centuries,  encompassing  poets  as 
early  as  Blake  and  as  contemporary  as  Stevie  Smith.  He 
points  to  new  ways  of  reading  these  poets  that  allow  us  to 
see  that  their  descent  into  crises  of  faith  and  their  brushes 
with  the  eternal  are  as  profound  as  any  experienced  by 
George  Fox  and  other  Quakers  in  the  17th  century.  Lampen 
quotes  liberally  from  these  poets,  who,  he  believes,  can 
help  us  break  through  the  confines  of  ordinary  ways  of 
seeing  a fresh,  immediate  view  of  life — the  view  that 
Quakers  attained  three  centuries  ago. 

Peter  Bien,  in  his  pamphlet,  approaches  the  topic  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a scholar  of  the  classics,  analyzing  the 
meaning  of  the  "Word"  in  classical  antiquity  and  showing 
how  naming  and  namelessness,  silence,  and  language  are 
counterpoised.  He  points  out  that  modern  writers  such  as 
E.M.  Forster  and  Samuel  Beckett,  because  they  understand 
that  words  are  not  the  repository  of  absolute  meaning,  can 
play  with  the  absurdity  of  human  beings  who  are  trapped 
in  the  reification  of  language. 

Quakers,  in  their  own  way,  also  understand  that  truth 
does  not  reside  in  language.  Silence  in  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Bien  states,  can  be  a meeting  with  the  Divine:  ".  . . 
abandoning  the  inauthenticity  of  language,  the  silent  wor- 
shippers in  a Friends'  Meeting  ritualistically  participate  in 
the  Godhead." 

Each  of  these  pamphlets  offers  a unique  vision  of  the 
spirituality  that  lies  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  modern 
secular  life.  ■ 

1 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #303. 

2 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #310 

Pendle  Hill  Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 
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Advertisements 


March  1996 

8-10  "The  Simplicity  Circle:  New  Patterns  for  New  Lives/'  with  Cecile  Andrews, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

10-17  AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  Trigo  de  Moreno,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

14-17  Annual  Session,  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  University  of  Miami  Holiday  Inn,  Miami,  FL. 

29-31  Colorado  Quaker  Women's  Retreat,  Fish  Creek  Lodge,  Estes  Park,  CO. 

29-31  Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology, 
Aldersgate  Retreat  Center,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

April  1996 

5-7  "Healing  from  Life's  Wounds,"  with  John  Calvi,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

19-21  Quaker  Queeries  Gathering,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

19-21  Women's  Healing,  Lazy  E-L  Ranch,  Roscoe,  MT. 

21  Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin,  telephone  conference  meeting. 

26-28  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Kingston,  NM. 

26-28  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

29-31  Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology, 
Aldersgate  Retreat  Center,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

May  1996 

4-5  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA. 

4-5  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Reedwood  Friends  Church,  Portland,  OR. 

18  Steering  Committee,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Multnomah  Meeting, 
Portland,  OR. 

18-19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA.  s 


Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 

• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

® Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one  third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 

To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628,  FAX  (319)  643-7485. 

Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


Internet  Access 

Low-cost  access  to  the  Internet  is  avail- 
able through  Penn’sNet,  a project  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  House.  All  Internet  services 
are  available  to  subscribers,  such  as 
e-mail.  World  Wide  Web,  listserv, 
newsgroups,  conferences,  gopher,  telnet, 
ftp,  etc.  We  use  PeaceNet,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Institute  for  Global  Commu- 
nications (IGC).  IGC  provides  simple 
graphic  software.  Accounts  cost  $9.50 
per  month,  plus  usage  charges.  $20  set-up 
fee.  $50  refundable  deposit.  Set-up  fee 
waived  for  those  already  on  APC  net- 
works. Switching  is  easy  and  benefits 
William  Penn  House.  Visit  our  home 
page  at  www.quaker.org.  William  Penn 
House,  515  East  Capitol  St,  Washington, 
DC  20003,  rsnipper@igc.apc.org  (202) 
543-5560. 

Friends  House  Moscow  (FHM) 

FHM  is  an  International  Quaker  ini- 
tiative seeking  to  encourage  spiritual 
growth  and  the  development  of  a civil 
society  based  on  trust  and  cooperation. 
We  aim  to  provide  a stable,  visible  pres- 
ence in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (FSU). 
The  staff  will  consist  of  two  full-time 
representatives  based  in  Moscow:  one 
normally  resident  in  Europe  or  America 
and  one  native  to  the  FSU,  working  jointly 
and  co-responsible  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  FHM.  Candidates  will  be  con- 
versationally fluent  in  Russian,  have  a 
strong  background  in  Quakerism,  includ- 
ing peace  and  social  witness,  skills  in 
program  development  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  current  conditions  in  the 
Former  Soviet  Union. 

Appointments  will  be  for  one  year,  in 
the  first  instance.  Compensation  includes 
modest  salary,  travel  expenses,  and  where 
appropriate  provision  for  insurance  and 
benefits,  and  some  home  leave.  Job  de- 
scription and  application  form  available 
from  and  to  be  returned  to:  Ellie  Huffman, 
1008  W.  Franklin  St.,  Monterey,  CA 
93940,  USA.  Telephone  (408)  644-0331, 
FAX  (408)  647-9967,  or  e-mail: 
elehuf@aol.com 

Application  deadline:  March  25, 1996. 
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Beacon  Hill  Friends  House 

Quaker  center  and  residential  community 
seeks  Associate  Director  for  August  1. 
Desire  to  live  in  diverse  community  of  19 
interested  in  spiritual  growth  and  social 
concerns  and  commitment  to  Quaker 
faith  and  practice  essential.  Supervise 
maintenance  of  historic  building,  oversee 
resident  life,  manage  guest  rooms  and  ad- 
minister daily  operations.  Salary,  housing, 
benefits.  Inquiries:  Beacon  Hill  Friends 
House,  6 Chestnut  St,  Boston,  MA  02108, 
(617)  227-9118.  April  20th  deadline. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 

CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V / 

Quaker  Intern 

Year-long,  Philadelphia-based,  paid  in- 
ternship with  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas, 
starting  August/September  1996.  Work 
includes  editing  the  newsletter,  process- 
ing donations,  and  assorted  office  work 
along  with  a one-year  intern  project  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  you.  Write,  call 
or  fax  for  application — Attention:  Asso- 
ciate Secretary,  FWCC,  1506  Race  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102  USA.  Phone: 
(215)  241-7251,  Fax:  (215)  241-7285. 
Application  deadline:  April  1,  1996. 

Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin , 1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  en- 
dorsement by  Friends  Bulletin. 

Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  indepen- 
dent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 

Legislative  Education  Secretary/Editor 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion (FCNL)  seeks  full-time  Legislative 
Education  Secretary/Editor.  Job  requires 
knowledge  of  and  experience  with  legis- 
lative processes;  excellent  editing,  writ- 
ing, research,  and  communication  skills; 
experience  in  education  design  and  plan- 
ning; understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
Friends’  testimonies  and  FCNL’s  legisla- 
tive policies;  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  ability  to  work  in  coalitions. 
March  15,  1996,  deadline  for  receipt  of 
completed  applications.  Salary  range 
$38,700-$48,400;  full  benefits.  Send  let- 
ter of  inquiry  to:  Nancy  Marlow,  FCNL, 
245  Second  St,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002-5795. 

Friends  in  Residence 

Quaker  couple  as  Friends  in  Residence  for 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California  (one  hour  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge).  Living  Quarters  provided. 
Contact:  Wende  Hilyard-Muhler,  1647 
Guemeville  Rd,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Julia  Lockett,  born  to  Karen  and 
Stephen  Lockett,  July  21,  1995, 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting. 

• Naomi  Kirchner  Gross,  born  to 
Suzanne  Gross  and  Robert 
Kirchner,  November  28,  1995, 

Santa  Monica  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Eva  Cooper  Heckman,  September 
27,  1995,  Phoenix  Meeting. 

• Virginia  Ella  Leinau,  December  3, 
1995,  Phoenix  Meeting  (Prescott 
Worship  Group). 

• Sally  Colby,  December  17,  1995, 
Berkeley  Meeting. 

• George  Nunn,  December  18,  1995, 
University  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Lexanne  Bumm  (transfer  from 
University  Meeting),  Salmon  Bay. 

• Eugenia  Delamotte,  Tempe. 

• David  Foster  (transfer  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara), Orange  Grove. 

• Julie  (Tykie)  Friedricksen  (transfer 
from  San  Francisco),  Davis. 

• Phyllis  Lellman,  Inland  Valley. 

• Pat  Matthews  (transfer  from 
Stillwater  Meeting,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma),  University. 

• Dan  Sims  (transfer  from  Richmond 
Meeting),  Reno.  ■ 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  now  available  to  you! 
Commemorative  items,  Quaker  dolls, 
coffee  mugs,  prints,  Christmas  orna- 
ments, and  more.  Send  for  free  brochure. 
Quaker  Heritage  Showcase,  PO  Box 
35637,  Tucson,  AZ  85740-5637. 

Disarmament  Program  Director 

The  Colorado  office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  is 
currently  seeking  inquiries  for  the  Disar- 
mament Program  Director  position.  This 
is  a full-time  position  (35  hours/week). 
Qualifications  include  demonstrated  skill 
in  community  organizing,  experience  in 
program  work  related  to  disarmament  and 
militarism  issues,  and  budget  manage- 
ment. For  more  information  contact  Gre- 
gory Johnson,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  1664  Lafayette  St,  Denver, 
CO  80218.  (303)  832-4789. 
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Drawing  by  Carolyn  Wright,  Corvallis  Meeting. 


Hummingbirds 

by  Margaret  Croglian  Wolcott,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


There  was  a beautiful  hummingbird  shape  in  the  sky  this  evening.  Changing 
shades  of  pink  clouds  swept  across  the  horizon.  Many  long  narrow  lines  resembled 
wings  in  motion.  A darker  pink  body  had  a rounded  head  with  a thin  bill  dipping 
toward  a white  field  of  flowers.  That  effect  came  from  the  silver  lining  on  the  fog 
bank  below.  A pale  fan  for  a tail  completed  the  hummingbird  balanced  in  flight. 
Fading,  the  bird  changed  into  an  airplane  with  portholes  of  light.  It  headed  west  to 
follow  the  sun  to  Australia. 

As  the  dark  came  on,  visions  of  other  experiences  came  to  mind.  Just  yesterday 
at  my  new  place  in  Santa  Rosa,  a hummingbird  fed  from  a blossom  matching  its  red 
throat.  Several  of  the  same  tribe  frequented  my  Palo  Alto  garden. 

T oday  in  this  patio  by  the  sea  a little  bird  and  I spent  at  least  half  an  hour  together. 
It  would  feed  at  the  tubular  blossoms  of  a purple  salvia,  then  fly  up  to  perch  in  a 
nearby  pine  to  rest  a bit  and  survey  all  creation.  Was  it  listening  to  the  pounding  of 
the  surf  as  I was?  How  does  it  know  where  to  find  what  it  needs?  What  inner  thing 
tells  it  how  long  to  work  and  how  long  to  rest,  where  to  find  a mate,  and  where  to 
build  a nest?  When  it  is  resting  what  does  the  bird  think  about?  Do  hummingbirds 
know  they  are  fitting  into  the  scheme  of  things  with  absolute  trust  that  "All  is  well?" 

I have  shifted  gears.  Trusting  that  "all  is  well  for  me,"  I have  moved  one  hundred 
miles  north  to  Friends  House,  a retirement  facility  built  by  Quakers.  The  home  in 
Palo  Alto  has  been  sold  to  the  parents  of  three  young  children.  They  will  feed  the 
birds  and  tend  the  gardens  while  1 will  listen  for  the  Inner  Thing  and  relish  each 
sunrise  and  each  sunset  and  each  day  in  between,  m 


Editor — Friends  Bulletin 

Full-time  position,  editor. 
Friends  Bulletin.  Applications 
will  be  considered  from  indi- 
viduals, couples,  or  job  shares. 
For  job  description  and  applica- 
tion, write  Search  Committee, 
Friends  Bulletin,  do  Mary  Lou 
Coppock,  1127  E Belmont, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020.  Applica- 
tion deadline:  April  15,  1996. 


